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Sex Education for the Deaf 


Three Parents Reply to Suggestions from Schools 


DEAF CHILDREN ARE CHILDREN 
By Marcaret Work, California 


S the parent of four children, | fol- 
A lowed with interest the articles on 
Sex Education which appeared in 
the Votta Review in March, April and 
May. They were very fine. The theories 
they offered are excellent; but unfortunate- 
ly theories are for adults, and what we want 
to evaluate is sex education for children, 
begun when they are infants. If, as is very 
correctly suggested in these articles, this 
program is not to appear conspicuous to 
children, this natural information must be 
absorbed at such an early age and so 
naturally that the child will never be able 
to remember exactly how or when it was 
learned. 

May I stop at this point to ask why we 
need say “Sex Education for Deaf Chil- 
dren,” anyway? They are children. They 
just happen to be deaf. True, we must make 
an extra effort on their behalf because of 
the hearing loss but they are not a separate 
species, as so many writers on the subject 
seem to suggest! (And worse still are the 
writers who point out, with all the pride of 
scientific discoverers, that deaf children 
have normal characteristics!!) Why not 
give these youngsters the same advantages 
as those enjoyed by their hearing brothers 
and sisters? 


Anatomy Antedates Language 


“But the language handicap is so great!” 
So it is; still we all agree that language fol- 
lows in the wake of experiences which de- 
mand it. If you have ever explained in de- 
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tail the anatomy of a chicken (as you 
dressed it) to three curious little girls, you 
would not be surprised to learn that our 
carefully accurate, scientific vocabulary 
means nothing at all. And the little deaf 
person among them is much more apt at 
seeing the processes of digestion from gul- 
let to vent, the progressive development of 
the eggs, and the function of the spongy 
lungs than her less observant hearing sis- 
ters. For anatomy antedates language by 
many centuries. 

So it all comes back to the classic quota- 
tion about Education being life itself. The 
situations which must be created artificially 
at school are taken for granted in the nor- 
mal home. So, in actual fact, as parents 
we can begin at a point far ahead of where 
the school must start on this subject of sex 
education. In fact, these things are so taken 
for granted in the home that it is almost 
impossible to extricate them sufficiently 
from the fabric of everyday life to be able 
to say: “It was the advent of a baby broth- 
er that taught the fascinating process of 
motherhood.” For really it might have 
been a litter of kittens, or a new calf, or a 
very cross and conscientious setting hen 
which set forth the realization. 

I do recall, though, when my small deaf 
daughter discovered she was put together 
on a bony frame work. She was intrigued 
and delighted. She felt herself all over to 
make sure she corresponded with the chart 
of a human skeleton, and then she went 
over the cats and her horse! She was hap- 
pily satisfied to find that they had bones, 
too. though different from her own. 

She is at present greatly distressed be- 
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cause her two ducks lay lovely big eggs 
which will not hatch because we have no 
drake. She is all for raising a flock, and 
keeps suggesting the purchase of a “father 
duck.” 

A “Hearing Home” a Handicap? 

I am still puzzling over Mr. Abernathy’s 
statement: “Neglected under normal cir- 
cumstances, such instruction dwindles in 
the case of deaf children and vanishes when 
these children come from hearing homes.” 
Do you know, I believe that a whole lot of 
us parents should resent 
that. While I’ve never 
considered that | was any 
great help to my deaf 
child. this is the first time 
I’ve ever been asked to 
look upon myself as a 
possible handicap! I have 
no reason to consider my 
home outstanding in any 
way. I am, like all moth- 
ers, conscientious, lazy, 
efficient and neglectful by 
varving degrees, but how 
in the world my youngster 
can be prevented by the 
fact of my normal hearing 
from absorbing the knowl- 
edge which surrounds her 
is beyond my ability to 
understand. 

Just how deafness in 
their parents can be an 
advantage to deaf children 
I am unable to compre- 
hend. For I find that even 
the slight lessening of hearing acuity which 
accompanies a mild cold makes it increas- 
ingly difficult to detect errors in my little 
girl’s enunciation. Without my own hear- 
ing and that of the whole household, how 
could we be able to lead forth this lively 
little person into a hearing world to take 
her place as a normal, eager, unselfcon- 
scious individual? 

May I quote a hitherto unpublished poem 
which expresses the spirit of a hearing 
household toward its interesting little deaf 
member ? 


I hope that, 


Just how 


I hope that 
You will find 


That each one 


Of us 


TO A DEAF CHILD 
By Ciwa Griffiths 


When the learning years 
Drag leaden feet 

Across your childhood’s span, 
And bring you 

To that turbulent space 
Wherein you realize 


Your fate is cast: 


The love we’ve 

Woven ’round you 

Is not a rigid wall 

To protect you 

From chance knocks 

But a warm, elastic 
Garment to be wern at will. 


Know you then 


With proud heart 
Serves as your ears 
In light or dark. 
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SCHOOL VERSUS HOME? 


By Cuarvotte Nos e, Missouri 


Mr. Blish has been considering a sex 
education program from several angles, 
It seems necessary for the residential 
school to have some kind of sex educa- 
tion since the deaf child spends so much 
time there. I believe the child should be 
told a thing when he wants to be told, and 
the school should be ready to inform him. 
Early questioning has nothing to do with 
sex. It is mere curiosity 
—a part of the child’s 
general desire to find out 
things—but if it is not an- 
swered frankly, by parent 
or teacher, information 
will come from _ other 
sources. 

I want to commend Mr. 
Blish on the qualifications 
he would place upon those 
to whom social hygiene is 
to be entrusted. I believe 
most parents would want 
their children to receive 
sex instruction from qual- 
ified persons of the same 
sex as the child; and such 
information should be 
given by such persons and 
should not become a com- 
mon subject in the class- 
rooms. 

I agree with much of 
what Mr. Blish has said; 
but in the discussion by 
E. R. Abernathy, I found several statements 
to which I objected: “Mr. Blish’s belief that 
a certain portion of sex education ‘must be 
given in the home’ is but a cry in the 
wilderness. Neglected under normal cir- 
cumstances, such instruction dwindles in 
the case of deaf children and vanishes 
when these children come from hearing 
homes.” 

I have been thinking of many fine par- 
ents of deaf children who will read these 
words. I am sure they were written with- 
out malice, but I wish they had not been 
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written. Great educators and psychologists 
advocate a better understanding between 
parents and teachers. Parents should not 
criticize teachers, but should cooperate in 
every way possible. On the other hand, 
teachers should try to understand parents, 
offering a helping hand, since it is the 
teachers who have the advantage of spe- 
cial training. 


Sex Information Is Not Sex Education 


Dr. Abernathy infers that there can be 
no sex education in the hearing homes of 
deaf children during their early years. 
Does he mean sex information? One can- 
not ignore the fact that sex education is 
going on constantly from birth, with or 
without supervision. The question is not 
whether our children shall receive sex edu- 
cation at home or at school, but what kind 
of sex education they shall receive, in the 
home as well as in school. 

Dr. Abernathy speaks of children being 
able to understand available printed mat- 
ter. I do not believe in giving children 
printed matter on sex. It is either too 
dull and difficult to understand, or too 
suggestive. When a parent or teacher 
depends on books to give information on 
sex, he takes away the confidence which 
the children should be able to place in 
him. Not only that, but their natural 
questions will discontinue. 

If Dr. Abernathy, in speaking of print- 
ed material, has in mind such studies as 
physiology or biology, that is a different 
matter. But long before a child is ready 
for such studies, the facts of life should 
be known to him, and he should have a 
wholesome attitude toward them. Also, the 
retarded child never advances as far as 
the study of biology, and he is often the 
one who most needs correct information 
on sex as early as possible. 


The Foundation Is Laid in the Home 


During the first five or six years of his 
life the child is at home, and those are 
important years in his life. Surely one can- 
not say the part the parent plays in them is 
nil because the child is deaf. I grant 
that not much verbal information can be 
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given the deaf child during those years. 
But opportunity is afforded for the mother 
to guard the health of her child, to have 
him examined periodically by a doctor; to 
teach him the difference between male and 
female, to prevent bad sex habits by watch- 
ing the child’s nap time and the time be- 
fore he falls asleep at night, by watching 
for sources of local irritation, and by 
teaching clean habits of elimination. 


The mother can and should learn about 
the children with whom the deaf child 
plays, and find out where and how they 
play. While she is not giving direct sex 
information to the child at this time, she 
is laying a foundation for future direction 
in sex matters, whether in the school or at 
home. This has been accomplished with 


deaf children. 
A deaf child as well as a hearing child 


may be given a wholesome environment. 
Character education does not depend on 
words. Habits are built during those early 
years which help the child to be inde- 
pendent, to make decisions, to be alert and 
trustworthy, and to have wholesome atti- 
tudes toward sex as well as other things. 
Since the relationship between the parent 
and the deaf child is often exceedingly 
close, it is natural for the child to turn to 
his mother or father for information. 


Since I am the mother of a deaf child 
and of a hearing child, I have had experi- 
ence in giving sex information to both 
types of children. I believe my hearing 
child showed curiosity in sex matters earlier 
than my deaf child. In the early years, 
it was not easy to make explanations to 
the latter, but as time went on I found it 
quite as easy to inform one child as the 
other. 

As I said, the first questions regarding 
sex are merely to satisfy intellectual curi- 
osity. The early observation of plants and 
animals comes under this head. Then, 
when reproduction becomes a subject for 
study, it will be easily understood because 
it follows what the child has learned al- 
ready. Information, to be lasting, must 
become a part of a child’s life, and sex in- 
formation should be placed in its proper 
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niche. When, out of whole cloth, the re- 
production of animals and plants is brought 
up in order to explain reproduction in 
man, there is bound to be confusion. Learn- 
ing of any kind should be absorbed step 
by step. A sex education program should 
be built in the same way. 

A child’s imagination and his powers of 
reasoning are limited by his stage of de- 
velopment. A wise sex education pro- 
gram takes care of him through various 
stages, regardless of whether he is at 
school or at home. A child is capable of 
absorbing only so much at a time. Un- 
derstanding of the meaning of words does 
not necessarily mean understanding of sub- 
ject matter. 

I am glad Mr. Blish is making such a 
program, and I appreciate the responsi- 
bility he places in the home. 


WHY INDICT HEARING PARENTS? 
By Epna Burney, Texas 


As the mother of an adolescent deaf boy, 
I have been very much interested in Mr. 
Blish’s paper on “Problems Involved in 
Sex Education in Residential Schools for 
the Deaf,” and the discussions of the 
subject by various educators. I must con- 
fess that this interest has been mingled 
somewhat with astonishment that the prob- 
lem should be considered so difficult of 
solution, and with some indignation that 
the home is considered so inadequate to 
deal with the matter. 

I am referring particularly to Mr. Aber- 
nathy’s remark that “neglected under nor- 
mal circumstances, such instruction dwin- 
dles in the case of deaf children, and 
vanishes when these children come from 
hearing homes.” This seems with one 
sweep of the pen to indict all hearing par- 
ents of deaf children as being either in- 
different or mentally incompetent. Surely 
in this day of easy access to books and 
magazines, any parent with ordinary in- 
telligence and enterprise is able to inform 
himself in the matter of sex instruction for 
the young. 

It seems to me a mistake to consider 
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the problem of giving sex instruction to a 
deaf child as being different from giving 
the same instruction to a hearing child. 
Very little language is necessary for the 
early instruction. Father, Mother, Baby 
are part of first year vocabulary. The co- 
coon and the tadpole are standard equip- 
ment in primary classes. Why not a pair 
of white mice? The children’s attention 
could be called to the changing structure 
of the mother mouse as soon as it becomes 
apparent that she is pregnant, and they 
could watch for the birth of the baby mice 
with exactly the same interest that they 
watch for the emergence of the moth from 
the cocoon. 


Handle the Subject Impersonally 


Why is the pollination of plants consid- 
ered a more delicate way of presenting the 
thought of fertilization? Simply because 
the attitude of our parents and grandpar- 
ents has made it so. If our children are 
taught about the reproduction of mammals 
in the same impersonal and matter-of-fact 
manner that is used when discussing the 
birds and flowers, they will grow up ace- 
cepting sex as a natural and necessary 
part of their existence. As for the mental 
ability of the deaf child to comprehend, if 
he is able to distinguish between men and 
women and between boys and girls it 
should be simple enough to make him 
understand the terms male and female. And 
the ‘primary class is not too early for him 
to learn that a union of male and female 
is necessary for reproduction. To wait 
until the child has reached adolescence, 
and then try to enlighten him in regard 
to sex and to disabuse his mind of all the 
misinformation he has picked up, is indeed 
a hopeless task. Any person who believes 
that the deaf child is not exposed to the 
same sources of misinformation as_ the 
hearing child has never enjoyed the full 
confidence of a deaf child. The deaf boy 
comes in contact with the same vulgarity 
and furtiveness as the hearing one, and 
if he has no sound basis of previous in- 
struction to stand on and no one to whom 
he can confidently turn for explanation, 
the shock must be great indeed. 
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The Home Is the Proper Place for 
Sex Instruction 


Though the school can do much to sup- 
plement home instruction, it seems to me 
that the home is the normal and proper 
place for the child to receive information 
about sex, since such instruction is best 
given when the individual child is ready 
for it. And the child is ready for it when 
he begins to ask questions. In the home 
environment there are numerous opportuni- 
ties for calling the child’s attention to 
the phenomena of life all about him— 
the mating of the birds, the all-too-frequent 
advent of new kittens, the expectation of a 
new baby in the family or the neighbor- 
hood—and at the same time he can be 
given the vocabulary for these events. He 
should be taught early the correct name 
for each part of his anatomy, and he can 
learn that there are certain parts and func- 
tions of the body that are not discussed in 
public as readily as he learns that they 
are not shown or performed in public. 


I know from my own experience that. 
given the proper stimulus for his curi- 
osity and the vocabulary for his needs, 
the questions will come as readily from a 
deaf child as from a hearing child, and 
any parent who makes an honest effort 
will be able to answer the deaf child’s 
questions in a way that he will understand. 
If the parent wishes to give more informa- 
tion than the child has the vocabulary 
to receive, the poorest artist among us 
can with the aid of pictures and diagrams 
give any information that the child wants 
and is ready for. If we maintain a mat- 
ter-of-fact attitude and show no _inclina- 
tion to evasiveness or undue secrecy, the 
child will continue to come to us for in- 
formation as his growing awareness and 
needs demand. 


The Adolescent Deaf Boy Can 
Understand 


By the time the deaf boy reaches adoles- 
cence, he should have a fair knowledge 
of bodily functions, and he will have no 
difficulty in accepting and understanding 
the changes and growth that are taking 
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place in his body. By the time he reaches 
adolescence he should also have been 
taught something of loyalty, truth, honor, 
justice and duty. These are all abstract 
terms, but do we simply throw up our 
hands and say it is too difficult to dis- 
cuss abstract subjects with our deaf chil- 
dren? On the contrary, we endeavor by 
example and precept, by patience and 
prayer, to establish these virtues in the 
minds and hearts of our children. And 
in the same way, by example and exhor- 
tation, and by pointing out the results of 
proper or improper behavior in the lives 
of those about them and in the lives of 
those who have lived before them, we can 
work daily to ground them in ideals of 
manly and womanly conduct. There is no 
way to keep either the deaf or the hear- 
ing child forever safe from temptation. 
There is no way of preventing contact 
with the false and tawdry. But we can 
show them the beautiful, the good and the 
true, the brave and the fine; and a per- 
son who has been reared in an atmos- 
phere of mental and physical cleanliness 
does not willingly choose for himself a 
life of dirt and squalor. 


The School Counsellor 

A counselor for adolescent children in a 
school for the deaf should be helpful. But 
it is hard for me to conceive of a person 
so broad in understanding and wisdom 
that all children in a residential school 
will turn to him or her with all the prob- 
lems that perplex and worry them, or that 
he or she will inspire the same confidence 
and trust that the parent of the individual 
child inspires with so little effort. Such 
persons are certainly too rare to be avail- 
able to all residential schools for the deaf. 
Therefore, while it seems to me quite pos- 
sible and most desirable that residential 
schools for the deaf give children sex edu- 
cation from the primary grades on, I can- 
not concede that such instruction can take 
the place of home training. 

There is a growing tendency for the 
school and the church to take over the 
prerogatives and responsibilities of the 

(Continued on page 550) 
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“A Help and Ornament Thereunto” 


A Tribute to a Retiring Educator 


By JosePHine B. TIMBERLAKE 


the following quotation from Francis 
Bacon appeared at its masthead: 

I hold every man a debtor to his profession, 
from the which, as men of course do seek to re- 
ceive countenance and profit, so ought they of 
duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, 
to be a help and ornament thereunto. 

The quotation has al- 
ways been associated, in 
the mind of this writer. 
with Lucile M. Moore. 
Supervising Teacher in 
the Florida School for 
the Deaf—not because 
Mrs. Moore has ever 
mentioned it, but be- 
cause she has lived it. 

When I went, an in- 
experienced normal 
graduate, to teach under 
her supervision, I was 
profoundly impressed 
first. by her intelligence 
and clear thinking, and 
second, by her selfless 
devotion to the educa- 
tion of the deaf. More passionately than al- 
most anyone I have ever known, she wanted 
the school in which she taught to be a good 
school, she wanted the children given lan- 
guage like the language of hearing people, 
she wanted them to have better speech, 
better lip reading, better adjustment to their 
families and the hearing world. She want- 
ed to help the mothers and fathers un- 
derstand their deaf children, to enable them 
to supplement the work of the school as do 
the parents of hearing children. I remem- 
ber the closing sentence of a paper she 
read at a teachers’ meeting: “Let us awake. 
and join hands with the mothers!” 

Since that time I have watched Mrs. 
Moore under conditions of many different 
kinds—in her own office, in mine (she sub- 
stituted at the Volta Bureau for a month 
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LUCILE M. MOORE 


once), teaching summer school classes, at- 
tending Board meetings of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, speaking on profes. 
sional programs, working on committees, 
relaxing briefly in the homes of friends. 
Even on these last occasions, her mind was 

not long removed from 


educational tasks and 
plans. 
She has been called on 


for innumerable kinds of 
assistance —to evaluate 
manuscripts, to write re- 
views, to answer ques- 
tionnaires, to test and 
report on new methods, 
to secure information— 
but never once has she 
failed to find time to re- 
spond. Each task, no 
matter how tedious or 
how inconspicuous, has 
been done with the same 
care and thoroughness. 
Quick to recognize sin- 
cerity of purpose, to encourage good work 
in others, she unfailingly applied the same 
standards to her own work and that of her 
associates. Her whole life has been ded- 
icated to the proposition that deaf chil- 
dren are children first and deaf afterwards 
and that, properly trained, they may be- 
come citizens very much like their hearing 
brothers and sisters, with their handicap 
modifying, not dictating, their destinies. 
Mrs. Moore gave up her membership on 
the Association’s Board of Directors several 
years ago, on account of her health. She 
was scheduled to speak at the Summer 
Meeting in Providence last June, but was 
not well enough to leave home. Now, her 
retirement from her work at the Florida 
School has been announced. It is safe to 
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The Washburne Trade School, Chicago 


By Linpa K. MILLER 


Four High Schools Open to the Deaf 


N the fall of 1936, for the first time in 
this city, three high schools were 
opened to the deaf. Parker High on 

the south side, purely academic, with Miss 
Esther Howes in charge; Lane Technical 
High on the northwest side, for boys only, 
with Miss Rose Stuart in charge; and the 
Washburne Trade, on the near north side. 
with Mrs. Dora Rosenthal in charge. This 
last group grew at such a rapid rate that 
it was necessary for another teacher, Miss 
Linda Miller, to be installed there. Flower 
Technical High, for girls, on the west side, 
Mrs. Leone Caraher in charge, was added 
to the above list in the fall of 1939; thus 
seeming to prove the need for this type of 
education. 

A large trade school is being built on the 
far south side, and an addition to our 
building is in the process of erection; but 
Washburne is at present the only trade 
school in Chicago. It comprises the fol- 
lowing divisions: 

I. The Apprentice School—There are 
1,449 students in this school, boys and 
men already engaged in industry but sent 
here and paid for their time by their sev- 
eral employers to receive more training, to 
learn new methods, or to learn refinements 
of the trade that cannot be taught on the 
job, or can be taught more economically 
here. 

Il. The Continuation School—Boys and 
girls between sixteen and seventeen years 
of age attend this school. There are now 
1,446 enrolled. They presumably have jobs 
but are required by law to spend eight 
hours a week (one school day from eight 
to four-thirty, with a half-hour lunch pe- 
riod) in school, with three or four hours 
of shop work, and one hour of gym to 
break the long day. 

III. The Commercial Department— 
There are 31] students at present in this 
school, but the number fluctuates greatly. 

e classes are arranged according to the 


IN THE SPRING STYLE SHOW. AMELIE WITT 

MADE HER OWN DRESS, A WHITE SWISS, 

DOTTED WITH RED. ONE OF HER DEAF 

FRIENDS IN THE MILLINERY CLASS MADE 
THE HAT. 


needs of eighth grade graduates, high 
school graduates and postgraduates. The 
last mentioned group have an intensive 
course. 


IV. Unit Trade Students—There are 957 
students of both sexes, who spend at least 
six hours per -day, five days a week in 
school for two years or longer. Half their 
time must be spent in the shops, and half 
in studying related subjects which tie up 
definitely with the work they have chosen. 
No academic subjects are taught as such, 
although the students may have English, 
mathematics, science, drawing, etc., as may 
be required, in addition to trade informa- 
tion relative to their particular shop. 

It is in this last division that the deaf 
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FROM LEFT TO 

RIGHT, THE FIRST AND THIRD BOYS ARE 

NORMALLY HEARING; THE SECOND AND 

FOURTH ARE DEAF—RAYMOND KLUCZYNSKI 
AND JACOB MASER. 


IN THE TAILORING SHOP. 


are placed, being listed as “specials.” There 
are several times as many shops which the 
boys may choose from as are offered the 
girls. The boys are given four-year 
courses while, thus far, the girls have only 
two-year courses. This accounts for the 
fact that we have deaf girls who have been 
certificated but no deaf boys as yet, since 
this is only the fourth year that the school 
has admitted them. However, sewing, mil- 
linery and cooking will comprise a three- 
year course hereafter. 


Certificates Are Granted 


The term “certificated” is used, as we do 
not graduate the students with a diploma. 
No student can enter college from a trade 
school. | Each student is given a working 
certificate showing the subjects, final 
grades, and number of hours he spent in 
each, as the unions require a minimum of 
a thousand hours in certain trades, and 
even more in others. Students are rated 
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on the following basis: E—Excellent, S— 
Superior, G—Good, F—Fair, D—Failure, 
Washburne is thus not restricted by the re. 
quirements of the North Central Associa. 
tion, as it prepares pupils for entrance into 
trade and industry, not for college en- 
trance. 


Our pupils attend all shops with hear. 
ing pupils under hearing teachers. How. 
ever, we have found that only the brighter 
ones with a good understanding of Eng- 
lish, and those who are good speech read- 
ers can make the grade in the various re- 
lated subjects. Good speech, while greatly 
desirable, is not so essential. The slow pu- 
pils, whose grasp of English is weak, and 
the poor speech readers, must take all re- 
quired subjects other than shop, except 
typing and drawing, under the direct in- 
struction of the two trained teachers of the 
deaf. These teachers do not undertake to 
handle all science courses, but only the 
more intelligent students require these. 


At first we (the trained teachers of the 
deaf) had about seventy-five per cent of the 
deaf pupils from the elementary schools. 
With the opening of the new center and 
after the absorption of the first large 
groups, this number dropped to approxi- 
mately fifty per cent or less. Our instrue- 
tions were to take all who applied, and 
this we have done: so we have had, and 
have now, many persons over twenty, and 
several over thirty years of age. 


Ages Range From 13 to 36 


Since the opening of the center 78 boys 
have enrolled. The youngest admitted was 
a hard of hearing boy of 13; the oldest, a 
man of 36. One hundred and nine girls 
from 14 to 28 have been admitted. There 
are 76 pupils enrolled at present (January. 
1940), 36 boys and 40 girls. The average 
age of the former is 21 years. The aver- 
age for the girls is 17 years. 

In the shops the first year, the largest 
group of boys took printing; now the larg: 
est number are in tailoring (which was not 
opened till the fall of 1937). Three of our 
girls are also in the tailoring shop. The 
girls have gone into millinery and sewing 
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in about equal numbers; but more in the 
former trade have secured positions than 
in the latter, although it is a seasonal 
occupation and they are laid off from time 
to time. 

At the present moment we have boys en- 
rolled in the following shops: Architectural 
Drawing, Commercial, Commercial Art, 
Electric, Printing, Sheet Metal, Tailoring, 
and Wood Shop; and have had them in 
Mechanical Drawing, and Painting and 
Decorating. Girls are now enrolled in Com- 
mercial, Cooking, Millinery, Sewing, and 
Tailoring, and a few have been in Com- 
mercial Art, and Beauty Culture. Many 
would like to take up the last named, but 
the school will no longer permit deaf per- 
sons to take the training. 

Our pupils are drawn from all sections 
of this polyglot city, and from numerous 
racial and economic groups, but the Poles 
constitute by far the largest group, as they 
do in the foreign born of the city as a 
whole. Italians take second place in num- 
bers. 


Many Twins Enrolled 


One of the surprising things that we 
have found in our comparatively small 
group, is the large number of twins. 
We have in attendance (1) a_ brother 
and sister, both hard of hearing; (2) 
a hard of hearing boy with a normally 
hearing sister who is working; (3) an- 
other hard of hearing boy with a normally 
hearing sister still in school; (4) a deaf 
girl with a hearing brother at home; (5) 
an adventitiously deaf girl with a normally 
hearing sister at home; (6) and another 
case where the deaf girl is at home and the 
hearing sister at work. A year and a half 
ago a mother brought in twin girls; but 
as they live outside the corporate limits of 
the city, in which case tuition, a hundred 
and forty dollars per year each, must be 
paid (which sometimes the local board of 
education will assume), they found it neces- 
sary to go to the state school at Jackson- 
ville. We also find the average number of 
other siblings, and relatives in the’ fami- 
lies represented who are deaf, but we have 
been unable to check on this as closely as 
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THERE ARE THIRTEEN DEAF GIRLS IN THE 
MILLINERY SHOP IN THE WASHBURNE 
TRADE SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 


we would like. All our pupils are given 
hearing tests, an auragraph and case his- 
tory being drawn up for each by the Bu- 
reau of Child Study, Chicago Board of 
Education, and several have been provided 
with hearing aids through the state Bureau 
of Rehabilitation, but they must have 
passed their sixteenth birthday before they 
are eligible for this help. 

We encourage many of our pupils to 
take typing, as it not only enables them to 
help out at home if the father has a small 
shop or business of his own, but helps 
to keep up their English, always a serious 
problem for the deaf. It affords practice 
in spelling, division of words, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, sentence construction, 
paragraphing, etc., which we teachers of 
the deaf, with our large classes, do not have 
time to give. All courses are based upon 
the actual work of the trade or office, the 
commercial being the largest single de- 
partment. 
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APPLICANT’S HISTORY CARD 


(To be filled in 


Last Name 
School Dept. 
Single or Married 
Occupation of Father _— 
Parents’ Nationality — 


No. 
_..Days Attending 


_.... Your Religion 


ue No. Dependents at Home 
_........Occupation of Mother 


by the students) 

........Living With Parents 


PICTURE 


EDUCATION HEALTH 
Name of school Years of attend. Height . Wt. . 
Night Schoo] 
S. Hand Off. Mach. Electric ._.Architec. Auto Shop — Truck- Steam-fit. 
Typing ..Dictaphone Millinery — Cab. Mak. Com. Art. helper High-pow- 
Gen. Off. Duplicat’g Sewing Sheet Met. Salesman Delivery er Mach. 
Bookkeep. Clerical .. Beauty Cul. — Printing Garage .. Drive Car 
_ Cal. Mach. — Off. Boy Paint-Dec. Mach. _. Store Warehouse 
Bkp. Mach. Housework Shop _.. Welding Bike Mise. 
PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 
(To be filled in by the teacher) 


A Placement Counsellor 


In order to help place these young peo- 
ple, the school supports a placement coun- 
sellor, who has an office and secretary in 
the building, but much of whose time is 
spent outside making contacts with the 
managers of shops, stores, mills, factories. 
and the heads of large corporations, such 
as Western Union, mail order houses, ma- 
chine shops, and others, that might be able 
to employ our young people in large num- 
bers. 

So as to have as complete information 
as possible available a card giving the ap- 
plicant’s history is filled out and filed in 
this office. (See above.) 

On the other side of the card are blanks 
to be filled in with items setting forth the 
applicant’s vocational experience; the name 
of the firm for which he worked, the posi- 
tion he held, the length of time he re- 
mained there, the reason for leaving, the 
salary received. There are also scores for 
mental test, aptitude test and personality 
rating. 

Such of our deaf students as have secured 
work have done it largely on their own 


initiative, or through the help of interest- 
ed relatives and friends. Five of our girl 
have married and are keeping house. 

There has been a tendency among a 
certain class of employers to take ad- 
vantage of deaf workers by paying very 
low wages and working them long hours. 
All of us must be constantly on the alert 
to combat this practice. When an instance 
is discovered no more of our candidates 
for work are sent to these shops; and such 
deaf members as may be there are et- 
couraged to seek employment elsewhere. 

That the Washburne Trade School has 
proved very worth while to the young deal 
persons in this community can not be 
gainsaid. Even though all its students have 
not secured jobs, their horizons have been 
broadened and their experience deepened 
by the contacts and courses opened to them 
here. They have been kept off the streets 
and out of questionable loafing places for 
two years or more. They have gained 
poise and self-confidence, and have learned 
better how to live with people. They have 
been given outlets for their abundant em 
ergies and useful training for head and 
heart and hand. 
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Teaching the Deaf in England 


By Marcaret M. HarKNEss 


Continued from the August VoLta REVIEW 


A Prefect System for Discipline 


ISCIPLINE and good order were 
|) kept largely by the children them- 


selves under a prefect system which 
functioned smoothly. A head prefect was 
appointed each term and under the head 
were those who were deemed responsible 
enough for authority. Two were on duty 
every day and they assisted in lining up 
the children, and maintaining order in gen- 
eral. There was a group of sub-prefects 
who served as apprentices. It was a re- 
markable, simple and workable system and 
one which greatly aided those on duty with 
the children. 

Every Tuesday afternoon there was a 
general exodus from the school, that being 
“walk” day. In most any part of Margate 
you might happen on a teacher followed by 
his or her little group of lads in the tra- 
ditional English schoolboy attire—caps, 
grey jersey pullovers (sweaters), knee 
length grey flannel trousers, high grey socks 
and black oxfords, and girls in navy berets, 
navy gym slips (jumper dresses ) , long black 
cotton stockings and black oxfords. In sum- 
mer time the attire was varied by the fact 
that all the children, boys and girls, went 
stockingless and wore barefoot sandals. The 
weekly walk in winter time lasted from 3 
till 4, and was culminated in a visit to a 
little sweet shop as each child was allowed 
to spend a penny (2c) at that time. Sweets 
or fruit were the prime favorites, but one 
litle boy in my class persisted in being 
individual and was constantly dissolving me 
to laughter at his purchases—once he 
bought a lemon, another time he insisted 
on having a little doll’s lamp shade, but 
the worst was the day that he dashed out 
of the sweet shop and across the street into 
ameat shop. He came out almost immedi- 
ately with the most beatific expression on 
his face and chewing on a sausage. It was 


done by the time I realized what was going 
on, but needless to say I discouraged any 
return visits to the butcher. In summer 
time our weekly walks took the form of a 
day at the beach. We set off those days 
at 1:30 to return at 4 in order to get the 
full benefit of the sea air and the quantity 
of bright sunshine which is the rule in Mar- 
gate. Those were indeed happy days, as 
the youngsters were allowed to paddle in 
the sea, build sand castles, dig up crabs, 
and really enjoy the seaside, while the 
teachers did individual speech correction; 
all the while providing new language for 
the youngsters who kept running up with 
shells, sea weed, jelly fish, etc. A wealth 
of new experiences was provided and you 
can imagine how much more interesting 
class journals became. 


Pocket Money and Letters Home 


I forgot to mention the source of the 
sweets money, which was a very sore point 
for me for some time. The teachers each 
had charge of the children’s pocket money. 
which was sent them by their parents. If 
a child had no money, a fund was pro- 
vided so that he, too, could buy sweets 
along with the others. My difficulty, how- 
ever, came in adding the amounts sent and 
subtracting the amounts spent! I wonder 
how many of you would have as much dif- 
ficulty as I did in adding the amount of 4 
three-halfpenny stamps to a balance of, 
say 1/714, which Iris had in her pocket 
money account when her generous mother 
sent her 6d to swell the fund. (I learned 
eventually that 4 three-halfpenny stamps 
amount to sixpence, but the trick of adding 
and subtracting the miserable things cost 
me 10 shillings (about $2.50) before I 
finally got it straightened out in my mind. 

The children wrote fortnightly letters 
home and the letters had to be written on 
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Thursday and posted on Friday so that the 
parents in whatever part of England they 
were, would hear from Johnny or Bill on 
Saturday morning. The teachers in the 
Baby Homes had to write to the parents 
themselves and give an account of the 
children. Several amusing incidents hap- 
pened to me as an outgrowth of these 
weekly letters. Many of the parents man- 
aged to get down to the school to visit, 
and one day when Bill’s parents were there, 
his mother plucked up the courage to say, 
“We've noticed lots of little Americanisms 
cropping up in Bill’s letters.” And another 
parent said quite seriously, “You are get- 
ting on nicely with your English, Miss 
Harkness.” 


Records of School Progress 


The curriculum of the school was based 
on the scheme of work devised by Mr. A. 
B. Swayne, the headmaster. Each teacher 
adapted her work to the scheme and the 
continuity of the child’s progress was re- 
corded twice a year in a set of records 
known as the “progress books” which were 
kept from year to year and were passed 
along to the new teacher along with the 
child. Another set of books recorded in- 
dividual vocabularies and a third set con- 
tained all of the examinations taken by the 
children since their Baby Home days. These 
three sets of books were jealously guarded 
as they contained a cross section of the 
child’s entire academic school career. 

The out-of-school duty which was re- 
quired of all the younger teachers was no 
novel idea in England. It was accepted as 
a necessity that two teachers a day were 
needed to be with the children while the 
supervisors were off duty. “Duty” involved 
being in the dayroom at 7:15 to supervise 
the children until breakfast time, lining 
them up, taking them in, staying through 
Grace and then leaving them. This pro- 
cedure was followed all day, whenever the 
children were not in school, the duty being 
alternated between duty partners. “Duty” 
occurred about one day in ten. Extra du- 
ties at which we all had our turn were the 
Sunday afternoon walk, the Baby Home 
walk on the first Saturday of the month, 
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and, after the farm was sold, games on the 
playing field there. Extra increments were 
paid for all this out-of-school duty. There 
was a variety of voluntary duty, however, 
which involved coaching the children in the 
rules of hockey, football, cricket, netball, 
tennis, etc., and giving them an oppor. 
tunity to play these games. 

Teachers were responsible, too, for the 
children in the dormitories. The discipline 
and health of the youngsters was controlled 
in this way. I can remember very well my 
role as a doctor during the epidemic of 
bad colds when I distributed nightly littl 
cough wafers to all who needed them. We 
were responsible, too, for our dormitories 
during air raid and fire drills, and in air 
raid drills we had to check the gas masks as 
well. 


Events of the School Year 


The outstanding events of the school year 
were the topic of conversation for months 
in advance of their actuality. I hadn’t been 
in the school a week before 1 heard of 
“Prize Day,” “The Staff Dance,” “Sports 
Day,” “Pantomime,” etc. Prize Day was 
indeed a gala occasion, with visiting celeb- 
rities (the Lord Mayor of London, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the former 
Viceroy of India have been the past three), 
exhibitors, prize giving, parents, school 
committee and friends, a “super” tea, dem: 
onstrations, and the latest fashions. Sports 
Day determined the winners of the House 
competitions, Swimming Sports Day in 
volved just what you would expect from 
its name, and the Staff Dance was the so 
cial event of the year, with a good imported 
orchestra, entertainment and refreshments. 
The Pantomime followed the good old Eng- 
lish tradition for that sort of entertainment 
at Christmas time. The Staff produced 
“Snow White” for the entertainment of the 
children and injected a fairy queen and her 
retinue to provide the traditional touch. 
Christmas parties, with Father Christmas 
(Santa Claus) and games were given for 
the children and the climax of the Christ 
mas social season was the dance given by 
the teaching staff for the domestic staf. 
Teachers cooked, decorated, scrubbed 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF WAR ACTIVITIES, DRAWN BY CLIVE PUDDIFOOT, NINE YEARS OLD, 
A PUPIL IN THE ROYAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, MARGATE, ENGLAND. 


floors, served the refreshments and danced 
with the maids and helpers, and all had a 
grand time! 

You may have heard about the keen in- 
terest in games that is shown in England 
and so you won't be surprised to hear of 
the flourishing badminton and tennis clubs 
organized by the staff and the enthusiasm 
shown for hockey, table tennis, snooker 
(billiards), folk dancing, cricket and foot- 
ball. If you weren’t being athletic or at 
least playing a game during some part of 
each day, it was practically your own fault. 


Teacher Training 


Teaching the deaf is a very uncrowded 
profession in England and consequently the 
teachers come, in general, from the best 
known teacher training center, that of the 
Ewings of Manchester University, or else 
from another university such as London or 
Liverpool where no special training to teach 
the deaf was taken, but simply a normal 
school training for hearing children. If a 
teacher trains at Manchester, he emerges 
with his A.B. degree and his diploma for 
teaching the deaf; otherwise, he has only a 
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teacher’s certificate and he must take a spe- 
cial examination in London at the end of 
his second year of teaching. This exami- 
nation involves both theory and practice 
(with a demonstration lesson before a 
board of examiners! ). The Burnham salary 
scale which provides a regulation scale for 
all teachers, gives an added increment to 
teachers in special schools, under which 
schools for the deaf are listed. 


Other English Schools 


There are many schools for the deaf in 
England, of course; at Manchester, Leeds, 
Preston, Stoke-on-Trent, Northampton (Mr. 
Ince Jones’ school for boys), Brighton, 
Derby, the London County Council schools 
in London and a great many others. How- 
ever, I visited but two and I should like to 
take the opportunity to say a word or two 
about them. The N.C.T.D. (National Col- 
lege of Teachers of the Deaf) of which all 
our teachers were members, held their sum- 
mer meeting at Raynor’s School at Penn in 
Buckinghamshire and I was fortunate 
enough to attend with several of my friends. 
This is a school designed solely for deaf 
children who have another handicap as 
well, blindness, mental deficiency, or some 
physical defect such as having no ears, 
having a malformed head, crippled arms 
or legs, etc. There are only about 50 chil- 
dren there and the teaching staff is small, 
but the inspiring part of this seemingly de- 
pressing picture is that the school and its 
grounds are among the most delightful I 
have ever seen. The red brick house was 
the county seat of a wealthy family before 
it passed into the hands of the London 
County Council who converted it into a 
school for these little misfits. Tall trees, 
gracious lawns, beautiful flowers, a little 
lake complete with bridge to the island in 
the center containing a children’s play 
house, boats, a lovely playing field, beauti- 
ful gardens and a grassy lawn tennis court 
are all there. Excellent work is done in the 
school and the children are beautifully 
cared for and reflect that care in their 
happy faces. 

The other school which it was my privi- 
lege to visit was Miss Hare’s school at Bur- 
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gess Hill, not far from Brighton. Long be- 
fore I visited the school, I had heard of the 
wonders performed there and of the per- 
sonal dignity, charm and ability of Miss 
Hare. All of these I found to have been 
understated rather than the opposite. The 
children at the school come from excellent 
homes and many had travelled from far 
outposts of the Empire to attend the school. 
A little East Indian princess had just left 
shortly before my visit. I visited many 
classes and all of the children were eager to 
question me about the United States. One 
lad had been to America and one was com- 
ing to the World’s Fair, so we had much 
in common. I had lunch with the whole 
school family, teachers and children, and 
then ,was taken on a tour of inspection to 
see the swimming pool, tennis courts, gar- 
dens and we even paid a call on the pet 
goats. I shan’t soon forget the courtesy and 
charm of the girls who conducted the tour, 
nor the graciousness of their headmistress, 
whose name is known and honored through- 
out the world of the deaf in Great Britain. 


War Time Activities 


To return to the Margate School, it might 
be well to mention again the evacuees from 
London. They stayed with us for only a 
week until the crisis was over for the time 
being, and to them it seemed a real seaside 
holiday. This, however, was not so true of 
the staff which had to deal with the emer- 
gency. It was no small job for the matron 
to produce the necessary extra mattresses 
(the poor youngsters had to sleep on the 
dormitory floors, at that, for there were no 
extra cots). The children brought their 
own clothes from home in little suitcases— 
and shabby enough they were, especially in 
contrast with our trimly uniformed young- 
sters. Their teachers boarded out in the 
town and came to school daily, carrying on 
their lessons in the dayrooms. Afternoons 
they walked on the sands and to the shops. 
They didn’t mingle with the Margate chil- 
dren very much, as their teachers made 
every effort to “carry on” (how British that 
sounds!) in typical British fashion, but we 
were much amused by the Cockney dialect 
of the partially hearing youngsters of the 
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group. When the time came for them to 
leave, about ten busses were chartered by 
the London County Council to take them 
back to London Town and the R.S.D.D. 
had a brief respite from school in order to 
wave goodbye to our little guests. 

Our own children were quite casual 
about all of the preparations for war which 
went on unremittingly around them. They 
accepted their gas masks as_ necessities, 
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learned how to file into their proper places 
in the air raid shelters without confusion 
and, in general, took things in their stride. 
The staff, too, “got on with the job” 
(again, how British!) of cutting brown 
paper for all windows, making gas-proof 
rooms for babies too small for masks 
(rooms are made gas proof by sealing 
every possible crack and even then there is 


(Continued on page 552) 


More Deaf 


N this issue the VoLta REVIEW presents 
| another list—a sort of extra list—of 
deaf boys and girls who have completed 
courses in schools (only two colleges this 
time) for hearing students. These records 
did not reach us until after the compilation 
for December 1939 had been made, and it 
has not been possible to issue them. Under 
ordinary circumstances they would be held 
and included with the 1940 list in Decem- 
ber of this year, but the circumstances just 
now are quite extraordinary. 

To explain: For some months we have 
been at work on a study of all the records 
published to date. If nothing unforeseen 
happens, it will be published in the No- 
vember Vota REVIEW, and we believe that 
it will present facts of interest to all who 
are concerned with the education of the 
deaf. The names of the graduates will not 
be reissued, but the schools for the deaf 
from which they received their elementary 
instruction will be shown, and also the very 
impressive list of colleges and universities 
which have granted degrees to many of 
them, together with other statistical data. 

The records published in this number 
will be included in that compilation, and 
that is why they could not wait for the 1940 
group, which will not be included. 

Each time we present one of these lists, 
we want our readers to remember that 
graduation from school or college with 
hearing students is not a feat which can be 
accomplished by every deaf student. It is 
something which requires definite superior- 


Graduates 


ity—usually of intellect, and always of 
character. It is probably true that the 
average deaf child is not able to graduate 
even from the school for the deaf which he 
attends; certainly, then, he is no candidate 
for higher education among the unhandi- 
capped. 

That brings up another point: many of 
the graduations we have published (by far 
the majority in this particular list) do not 
represent higher education at all. They 
indicate merely that courses have been com- 
pleted in schools for students who are not 
deaf. Considering our records as a whole, 
the percentage of such cases is low, but it 
is on the increase, and the question of 
whether to continue such reports has arisen. 

We should be very grateful for some ex- 
pression of opinion by readers, and invite 
all to comment freely. Our own feeling 
has been that we were not trying to prove 
that higher education for the deaf was a 
possibility. That has been amply demon- 
strated for many years. What we wanted 
to show was that many deaf boys and girls 
who have good mentality, and nearly all 
who have superior mentality, can, if giv- 
en the necessary preparation and encour- 
agement, continue their preparation for life 
in schools where most of their fellow stu- 
dents are people of normal hearing. 

We believe that this is possible. We be- 
lieve that it is highly desirable. We believe 
that it is coming to be a goal in more and 
more schools for the deaf. 

Do you? 
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THE 
TEACHER 
AGROSS 


NE of the THE WOODS “Not I, Don! 
first things When we ride down the mountain School’s opened!” 
teachers at The woods go all the way. his wife admon- 


our school do, 
when the new term 
begins, is to run 
over and see our 
beloved Ex-Super- 
intendent. Last 
evening a considerable number of us found 
one another already seated comfortably in 
Dr. Ex’s living room. 

He was as glad to see us all as usual, and 
we chatted about the usual things, till some- 
body asked Dr. Ex’s advice about Assem- 
blies. 

“Oh, don’t let’s spend this first evening 
with Dr. Ex hashing over all the old prob- 
lems again,” one of the teachers said. 
“What’s the use, anyway? We all make 
the mistakes every year. The confusion we 
notice with this class we will notice with 
next year’s, and year after year.” 

“But that’s just it!” the first teacher 
piped up, and we saw we were in for it, as 
it was Ceres L. A . whom we all 
call Seriousella, because she never thinks 
about anything but school. “That’s just it! 
It’s such a grand chance, at the beginning 
of the new term, for us to get together on 
mistakes we have made, so they'll never 
happen again!” 

“Count me out,” our gloomiest peda- 
gogue growled. “It would be all right if this 
were just a stag session, but do you think 
I'd give you women teachers a chance to 


throw my errors in my teeth? Not me! 


There is a place we want to stop, 
And gather ferns, and stay. 

The path is trimmed with wild flowers. 
The pinetrees are so tall. 

A brook has steps to climb—but we 

Go on, and leave it all. 


ished. “And you 
have something ev- 
erybody in school 
oughttoknow 
about. And it 
wasn’t your mis- 


You know! Daniel Wilkes!” 


Teach Daniel to Be Courteous 


“Oh, that! I don’t mind telling that!” 
the pedagogue said, “though I’m not guilt- 
less! I taught Daniel! Here goes. Last 
summer I got on a trolley car in town, and 
it was pretty well filled—people standing 
up. I noticed, down toward the rear of the 
car, passenger after passenger pausing be- 
side one seat, hesitating, then walking on. 
I looked again, and saw Daniel Wilkes. You 
all know him. Honor Student! He was 
sprawled over a seat meant for two, and 
what his long legs didn’t take up his suit- 
case on the seat beside him did. He kept 
staring steadily out of the window, pretend- 
ing not to notice. Just then a stout lady 
stopped beside Daniel and said firmly, 
“Will you move over, please?” 


take. 


‘Dan kept right on staring out of the win- 
dow, and the conductor yelled affably to the 
lady, “No use to talk to him, lady, he’s deef 
and dumb! He goes to the deef school. 
I know him!” 

“Oh, poor thing!” the lady said, and 
stared at Dan. I can tell you I went down 
that aisle pretty quickly and roared “Shove 


: 
4 
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over!” to Dan, and he did, when he saw 
me, and took his suitcase off, too, and the 
woman sat down. But that isn’t the point. 
A bad impression of all the deaf pupils, 
and the school, too, had been given. Dan’s 
rudeness was blamed on his being deaf— 
the last thing we want to happen! How 
have we let that boy stay in school all these 
years, and let him get away with things 
like that? How many other of our big deaf 
boys are getting away with them? Seems 
to me we'd better hump ourselves and train 
our pupils in courtesy.” 

“We do, but I suppose that particular 
thing never happened to come up in 
school, ... .” 

“That’s no excuse!” Don declared. “Is 
it, Dr. Ex. What do you say?” 

Dr. Ex smiled. “I agree with Don. We 
are all responsible. But there’s an idea for 
your Assembly programs. Why not dram- 
atize trolley car situations, and_ other 
situations when a particular kind of cour- 
tesy not emphasized in the school room 
would be needed? Easy enough to arrange, 
with a word of explanation on the black- 
board for the poor lip readers.” 

“Assembly programs will include that 
sort of training henceforth,” the teacher in 
charge of Assemblies promised. “Don, 
you ve done us all a service. I’d never have 
believed Daniel Wilkes would be so boorish 
if you hadn’t been an eye witness.” 

“Daniel didn’t mean to be boorish,” Dr. 
Ex told us. “He didn’t mean to be especial- 
ly generous, either. But he didn’t realize 
the monstrosity of his crime. We have to 
show him these things. If we don’t, he will 
never see them, because he misses so much 
normal life experience. Sometimes I think 
that’s our chief job—to help these young 
folks of ours to get along with other peo- 
ple.” 


Teach Gertrude Fair Play 


“T have a Never Again confession, too, 
Don,” one of the older teachers said. “You 
know Gertrude Z I taught her 
two years, and was her private teacher dur- 
ing the summers for several years. You 


know how frail and sickly she was, and we 
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were so eager to make her feel there were 
things she could do well that we often let 
her win games, and stretched a point to 
make her come out first. And when she 
had tantrums we coaxed her out of them, 
because tantrums made her sick next day. 
Well, she’s been out of school five or six 
years, but I saw her aunt yesterday. Her 
aunt got Gertrude a job. She’s perfectly 
healthy now, and the aunt mananged to get 
the girl a chance in the office of which she 
was supervisor. 

“Of course I was interested. Wanted to 
know how this hard of hearing girl was 
making out. ‘Oh, she’s not working now,’ 
her aunt said. ‘It was all right as long as I 
was head of that office, but when I got 
transferred to another department, and 
couldn’t look out for Gertrude any more, 
she just couldn’t get along with the other 
workers. She was always getting mad at 
the other girls, and resented any criticism 
from the boss, so they had to let her go.’ 

“Now, what worries me is how much | 
was to blame for Gertrude’s inability to get 
along with normally hearing people? Of 
course, Gertrude won’t starve. Her folks 
will see to that, but she is lonely and un- 
happy and full of a grudge against business. 
Feels that the world is unfair to deaf peo- 
ple.” 

“Don’t blame yourself too much. I taught 
Gertrude too!” Seriousella chimed in. “I 
did just what you did. Tried to get along 
with her—praised her. We were all warned 
not to get her temper roused, and z 

“Yes. But I’m never again going to give 
a deaf or partially deaf pupil of mine an 
inflated sense of his capabilities,” Ger- 
trude’s former teacher declared. “That's 
just what I did with Gertrude!” 

“We all do that, more or less,” Dr. Ex 
agreed. “We're so pleased with the brave 
effort our pupils make we are prone to 
magnify the results. And that’s one of 
the things that makes competition in busi- 
ness so hard for them. Now, I know I 
couldn’t make automobile bodies or design 
frocks or fly airplanes, without training. 
But some of our big deaf and partially deaf 
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boys have actually brought applications 
for me to sign, as reference, for jobs re- 
quiring experienced technicians. And when 
I told them they couldn’t do jobs like that 
they didn’t like it. I think we emphasize 
glorious opportunity too much, to our pu- 
pils, and do not say enough about limita- 
tions. We've all got to know there are 
some things we just can’t do, no matter 
how we'd like to!” 

“Seems to me we're getting a lot of good 
suggestions out of this pow wow,” Don’s 
wife remarked. “Plenty to bear in mind.” 

“Haven’t heard you do any confessing 
yet,” her husband said, “though you ad- 
vised the rest of us to be good sports.” 


Don’t Discourage Susie’s Speech 
" She tossed her head. “All right. I don’t 


mind! The biggest mistake I made last term 
was in harping on speech mistakes so much 
that I scared two little girls out of trying 
to talk. They were both nasal, and Susie 
left off s’s till I was nearly crazy, and Helen 
had a habit of saying part of a hard word 
and just letting the rest go. Well, I found 
that even when they wanted something they 
would get one of the other children to ask 
me. Paul, for instance, who has good 
speech, would come up and say, “Helen 
wants to go to the store, or ‘Susie wants 
play number game.’ I had made speech a 
fearsome thing for Helen and Susie! I'll 
never make that mistake again!” 

“I should say it was the mistaken speech 
training of their former teacher that was 
to blame,” somebody said dryly. “Who 
taught those two kids last year?” 

Don’s wife smiled. ‘“They’re both new 
pupils, dear. Came here from schools far 
away!” 

Everybody laughed. But Seriousella held 
up her hand for silence. “I haven’t done my 
confessing yet! The thing I blame myself 
most for is confusing pupils on parts of 
speech and last term I found I had done 
this very thing. My pupils were retarded, 
over age. I drilled and drilled on pronouns, 
but I must have done something wrong, 
for I saw on the blackboard one day: ‘Last 
evening Clara asked if she would give 
candy to her.’ ” 
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“I'd call that confusion in ask and 
tell!’ Don’s wife murmured, but Serious- 
ella ignored the interruption. “And to 
be! And questions! I drilled on question 
forms because it seemed that was the weak- 
est point. Somehow I didn’t get the ques- 
tion idea across, for one day when the 
children put an apple on my desk at recess 
I found this on the blackboard: ‘Where 
is what on?’ I don’t want to see anything 
like that ever again! And the last day of 
school, when they were all asking ques- 
tions of one another about what they would 
do at home, Little Billie asked Kate, ‘Whose 
mother will you see?’ Senseless!” 

“But funny!” we all shouted, and Don 
patted Seriousella’s head. “Don’t take it too 
hard, old girl. Be like my wife. Do the 
best you can and then go to the movies 
and forget it.” 

Don’s wife promptly slapped him, “Any- 
body else want to confess?” she inquired. 
“Any more Never Again resolutions?” 


What Does the Child Think of Death? 


Most of us kept quiet. Some of us had 
been guilty of the same faults other teach- 
ers had mentioned, but we confined our 
good resolutions to our own minds. But 
Miss Jane, one of the best loved teachers, 
said she had a confession, and we all lis- 
tened, for when Miss Jane speaks we don’t 
want to miss anything. 

“I’ve taught a long while, but I’ve never 
had a situation exactly like the one last 
term,” she said, “and yet it might come 
any time. I teach ten-year-old deaf chil- 
dren, as you know. Well, Nancy’s grand- 
mother died, and she went to the funeral. 
Then Tommy’s grandmother, and then 
Billy’s uncle, and Esther’s great-grand- 
mother, whom she had never seen, all died. 
Each time the children came back to school 
nervously wrought up and worried about 
death! Whatever we were doing, somebody 
would pipe up with a question about heaven 
or hell or angels or graves. And tears! 
If I spoke quickly to anyone he dissolved 
in tears because Grandfather died! 

“So I tried to get the children’s minds off 
that morbid strain. I told them many peo- 
ple who were old, or very tired and sick 
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wanted to die, and be with God, and I 
showed them pictures in the Bible Story 
Book, and expatiated on mansions in the 
skies, and dropped the whole subject. 

“And then, as you know, little Jackie, 
pride of the school, got very ill, and while 
the whole school worried, my pupils didn’t. 
And to my horror one of the matrons said 
to me, ‘I understand you and your children 
want Jackie to die. That’s what Barbara 
told me!’ 

“As soon as I was back in school I called 
Barbara to me and asked her, and she said 
stoutly, ‘Yes, I told Mrs. P Heaven 
is very nice. Large houses free. Flowers. 
Good time. I want die. I am jealous of 
Jackie.’ ” 

“Good thing for you Jackie got well,” 
Don’s wife observed. 

“Yes, it was, but I’m never again going 
to meddle with the mystery of life and 
death. I'll stick to plain virtues. We can 
be sure about them.” 

“It’s all very difficult,” Seriousella 
sighed. “When the children ask questions 
you hate to turn them away, unanswered.” 

“But if they’re questions you can’t 
answer you'd better not try,” Dr. Ex ad- 
vised, and we all felt he was right. 


The Weather Test 


Who Said What? 

(Number correctly the speakers listed be- 
low. Time, 10 seconds. The teacher 
who has to pause to think shows com- 
plete ignorance of school affairs.) 

1. “Well, it’s a nice day, anyway! Feel as 

if I'd never had any vacation!” 

2. “Isn’t it nice that we have such a nice 
bright day to start the new term? So 
nice for the children!” 

3. “Fine day. If this weather keeps up 
I'll get in some golf, if I don’t get 
knocked out beforehand by the boys in 
football practice.” 

4. “Swell day! Too nice to waste in a 
school room! Might as well be rain- 
ing!” 

5. “Good morning! Good morning! Pleas- 
ant day, isn’t it? Better get in a fire 
drill while this good weather lasts.” 

6. “It is the sunshine. Boys will play 
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football. Boys are glad.” 

7. “Such a beautiful day! I can’t wait to 
get the children out to study about 
the flowers! Last year it rained before 
we learned them all!” 

8. “Sure, it’s a nice day. What of it? 
Might as well be a nice year—with 
all this chalk tramped in the floor. Won- 
der how kids could do all that in one 
day!” 

9. “Well, it looks as if it’s going to be 
a nice day, though my school room win- 
dows are so dirty you’d never know it!” 


The Grouch Teacher 

The Complain-to-the-Principal Teacher 
The Janitor 

The Principal 

The Little Deaf Pupil 

The Martyr Teacher 

The Superintendent 

The Athletic Teacher 


The Conscientious Soul 


Story Books. How Soon? 


“You have said in this department,” a 
letter from a reader runs, “that you have 
seen many deaf and partially deaf children 
who simply play with books instead of 
reading them, and you blame this on the 
fact that they were allowed to have books 
too soon. Yet how can we teach our lit- 
tle pupils to enjoy books if we don’t give 
them free access to books? And you will 
admit that hearing children are allowed to 
look at picture books in the kindergarten.” 

Yes, we visited a kindergarten for hear- 
ing children one day in June, and saw tots 
of five eagerly looking at picture books, 
but they would go to their teacher and in- 
quire, ““What does it say?” when there was 
a title or a caption under the picture. She 
explained, or told them the story, so that 
the children were getting ideas out of the 
print. And when the youngsters wanted to 
know more about a bird they had seen ona 
walk the teacher said, “We'll look at the 
bird book. It will tell us.” 

The point is, these little hearing chil- 
dren were, from the first, realizing that 
books were to read, and that by reading 
carefully one got stories, or information. 
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That’s just where, in my opinion, we 
teachers of small deaf and partially deaf 
children are in error, if we give story 
books to children before they are capable 
of following the story through to the end. 
If a child knows the word “Frank” and the 
word “train,” and “city,” it does not fol- 
low that he is able to comprehend a story 
about a boy named Frank who went to the 
city on a big train. It takes more lan- 
guage comprehension than that. 

I would suggest giving books with pic- 
tures only, or simple one-word titles un- 
derneath the pictures, to those children who 
show plainly they are not ready to read 
stories on their own. I would also have 
plenty of Read and Do It material for them 
—not only coloring and pasting, but things 
to play, places to go. The material would 
be individual, each pupil to use his own 
in his own way. 

The first stories the children would have 
would be printed on big cards, with col- 
ored magazine pictures as illustrations, and 
each child would have his own story. No 
class story with its opportunities for guess- 
ing and cheating! And after reading, every- 
body would have the privilege of telling 
the class something about what he had 
read. If he did not want to do this, he 
would not be forced to do so, but if he 
never volunteered this would be proof that 
he couldn’t even grasp this tiny story. 

I would keep this sort of thing up, mak- 
ing it fun and not a chore, until I was 
sure every child who was going to get a 
pre-primer was going to read it, and not 
just turn the pages and look at pictures. 

Unfortunately there is so much “pretty 
work” that can be shown off, and a lot of 
attractive picture books look very pretty 
in a school room. A group of pretty lit- 
tle children turning the pages look prettier. 
Only, if these children are just turning 
pages and looking at pictures, they are 
going to be the ones, in fifth or sixth 
grade, that can’t grasp the printed direc- 
tions their shop teachers hand them, the 
pupils who can’t pass their arithmetic tests 
because “they didn’t understand the lan- 
guage of the problems.” 
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Creative Language Expression 


A question from a teacher of younger 
children had to be held over from last 
term, as it arrived after May first: 

“We are exhorted not to let our chil- 
dren get in the habit of using stilted ‘deafy’ 
language, and told to encourage them to 
express their own thoughts, yet how can 
we do this with young pupils, when lit- 
tle deaf children are just beginning to use 
language, still not sure of verbs or tenses, 
when they have so few verbs and nouns to 
use? If you know anything please tell me.” 

B. H. C 

We referred this letter to an experienced 
teacher of primary work and this is her 
answer: 

I. Free Blackboard Writing 


If you concentrate on helping the chil- 
dren use the language forms they know, 
and don’t bear down too hard on mistakes, 
you will find that even these younger groups 
can increase their ability to express them- 
selves. You can keep one space on the 
blackboard where any child can go, any 
time, and write anything he wishes. If 
you have room, label the spaces in order: 
“Monday, Tuesday,” etc. Leave these on 
the board all week, so that if James wants 
to tell you something he did last Monday, 
he can write it on Wednesday, or if Susie 
wants the class to know where there will 
be ice-cream for supper next Friday she 
can write about it on Tuesday. This helps 
fix tenses, too. Samples from my own 
blackboard follow: 

“Yesterday afternoon the out was very 
windy.” 

“Last evening many stars were in front 
of the sky.” 

“Today my mother will make a birthday 
cake for my father.” 

“We like the shine sun.” 

“Every day, every day, I am hungry 
never stop.” 

“Tomorrow Mary’s mother will come to 
see us in school. Children will be glad.” 

“We keyed our boxes last night.” 

“Yesterday afternoon the boys made a 


big hole. Tom inned the hole.” 
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“Last night we had fire drill. We were 
worried up.” 

Plenty of mistakes, as you see, are here, 
but it doesn’t take long for teacher to show 
the proper way to say these things, and 
then, if the idea is praised, and the correct- 
ed form left on the blackboard all week 
for everybody to see and remember, the 
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chances are that next time Rosie wants to 
tell you about the stars she saw the night 
before she will tell you in perfect English, 
The fact that Rosie wrote about stars shows 
that she is interested in them, and that 
she will be interested in them again. If 
you keep helping a child to say the things 
(Continued on page 556) 


Dora |. Gay, Pioneer 


By E. 


\ ' 7 ITH the resignation in June, 1940, 
of Miss Dora I. Gay, Director of 
the Sarah Fuller Home for Little 
Deaf Children in Boston, Mass., the pro- 
fession loses one of its ablest promoters. 
Her valuable experience in teaching hear- 
ing children, her many sided training fitted 
her to understand all types of children. In 
addition to kindergarten training, she took 
the normal course for teachers of the deaf 
at the Horace Mann School, Boston, the 
Wright Correspondence Course for parents. 
and Dr. Abigail Eliot’s Child Study Course. 
She also studied feeble-minded children. 
Having taught in the Sarah Fuller Home 
when the school was located in West Med- 
ford, Mass., in the Fanwood School, New 
York, and later in the Beverly School, 
Beverly, Mass., she was the ideal person to 
be chosen for pioneer work in the homes 
of deaf children. 

The Sarah Fuller Home, operated for 
years as a home school for preschool deaf 
children, was closed in 1917, and reopened 
in Roxbury, Mass., under a new plan, by 
which itinerant teachers went to the homes 
and instructed parents as well as children. 
It was a new and hitherto untried experi- 
ment, which Miss Gay undertook with cour- 
age and vision. She sensed the capabili- 
ties of the families, and her desire for the 
mental development of each child and its 
adjustment in the family circle gave great 
scope for her qualifications. 


The possibilities of preschool training for 
the very young deaf child were foremost in 


her thoughts. Traveling long distances 
from one home to another (the late Mabel 
E. Adams once referred to Boston as the 
City of Magnificent Distances) carrying 
heavy bags of material, she did not spare 
herself. Through her constant urge for the 
development of the child during its forma- 
tive years and through her efforts to bring 
about a better understanding of the par- 
ents’ problems, she proceeded with wisdom. 
The success of her plan was notable, and 
as time went on the teaching staff was in- 
creased by two additional teachers. 

Evidence of her far-flung influence was 
lately manifested at a semi-annual meeting 
for the parents of little deaf children. Here, 
mothers who in the past years had been en- 
couraged by her progressive outlook ex- 
pressed their gratitude and love by present- 
ing her with a beautifully engraved silver 
plate, and those who had come under her 
genial guidance during this past year 
showed their appreciation by giving her a 
large bouquet of flowers. This gathering 
of sixty parents from all parts of the city of 
Boston was a high tribute to Miss Gay’s 
accomplishments. Her influence has perme- 
ated numerous homes, and she has brought 
courage and cheer into many lives. 

Miss Gay’s departure from the work 
leaves a void. However, her pioneer spirit 
leaves us a rich endowment. After these 
years devoted to successful teaching, she 
deserves her happy retirement to the quiet 
colonial home which she shares with her 
sisters in their native town of Waldoboro, 
Maine. 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teache rs of Lj p Rea d n g ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Miss MAuMEE Roserts 


1024 South 23rd Street 
Phone: 7-6395 


California 


Alameda 


Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 


Berkeley 


Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


Chico 


Miss Hattie L. 
193 E. First Ave. 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Pasadena 


Miss Lucy Etta CAse 
Hotel Green 


San Francisco 


Miss Hitpa Marie ForscRENE 
1443 Irving Street 
Phone: Montrose 3566 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 

Mrs. C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. Fern NELSON 

P. O. Box 366 

Phone: Belmont 461 
Colorado 

Denver 


Mrs. Martuitpa W. SmitH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Connecticut 
West Hartford 
Miss Evetina DuNnBAR 
691 Farmington Avenue 
Delaware 
Wilmington 


Miss Atice PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 
Phone: 44-404 


Georgia 
Atlanta 


Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. Jutren CuLtuMm 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Mrs. L. A. MoncrIEF 
Hotel Hays, 64th St. and Uni- 
versity Avenue 
Phone: Hyde Park 4400 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 


Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Miss Louise Papou 
150 N. Meridian Street 
Phone: Irvington 1861 


Kansas 


Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Kentucky 


Lexington 


Miss JANE KENNON ScoTtT 
732 Bullock Avenue 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ScHooL oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gisson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 


Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 
Springfield 

Miss Epitu F. KenDALL 
60 Temple Street 

Phone: 2-0833 


Worcester 


Miss Grace LANcDON BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 


Miss Bessie L. WHITAKER 
1030 E. Huron Street 
Phone: 7731 


Detroit 


Miss EtHet M. 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Y psilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNcER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


Miss Ipa P. LinpQuist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. F. Pascoe 
4845 France Ave., S. 


St. Paul 


Miss Mata S. WESTERMAN 
908 Grand Avenue 
Phone: Garfield 317] 


Missouri 


St. Louis 


Miss FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Avenue 
Phone: FOrest 8805 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHre 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 
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apvertiseMENT Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Nebraska 


Grand Island 

Miss LittiAN JOHNSON 
210 East 6th Street 
Phone: 1413-J 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 

Mrs. HELEN N. WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 

Miss Firorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Tenafly 

Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss Etuet J. TurLEY 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss MINNIE B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 

Miss Resecca A. McKEon 
114 Elm Avenue 

Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 

Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss PauLine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Etnet A. Lewis 
362 East 10th Street 
Phone: Gramercy 7-9238 


Mr. FRANK A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore 


Syracuse 

Miss EuizaBetH G. DELANY 
445 South Warren Street 
Phone: 5-8061 


Utica 

Miss IRENE PURCELL 
135 Harding Place 
Phone: 2-8746 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 


Miss Maser V. MITCHELL 
943 N. E. 16th Street 
Phone: 8-5897 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 


1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCau¢Hrin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 
Knoxville 


Mrs. Marcaret L. WASHINGTON 


South College 
Phone: 3-1712 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 


Port Washington, Long Island Austin 
Miss MarcareT DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Dallas 

Miss Loutse HILLYER 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 

Miss Atice I. 
3610 Milam Street 
Mrs. Lucitte P. TuRNER 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: Jackson 2-3562 


San Antonio 

Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 

Miss Estuer H. Rees 
745 S. Sth St., East 
Phone: HY 1129 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Miss Louise Now in 
Shelmore Apartments 
Phone: 1220-J 


Richmond 

Miss ELIzABETH WITHERSPOON 
3400 Brook Road 

Phone: 4-4711 


Washington 
Seattle 
Miss Minnie M. JoHNSON 
1901 North 37th Street 
Phone: Melrose 4734 


Spokane 

Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs. Litian L. Cuurcn 
Box 73 


CANADA 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg 
Miss Ora M. Forster 
336 Oxford Street 
Phone: 401-803 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss Marcaret J. WorcesTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


A London Hearing Aid Clinic 


By MADELEINE DE SOYRES 


Y curiosity was aroused by men- 
tion in the September 1939 issue 


of the Votta Review of hearing 
aid clinics recently established in England. 
It was the first intimation I had of the ex- 
istence of such practical and valuable help, 
and I lost no time in writing to Dr. Phyllis 
Kerridge, whose report was quoted in the 
same article. She replied that she was 
now on active service for the duration of 
the war, and her hospital clinic closed, but 
she recommended me to apply to the Lady 
Almoner of the Middlesex Hospital, which 
I did, and was given an appointment for a 
certain Friday in May last. The clinic in 
question is held each Friday morning in 
the large Annex of the Hospital, which is 
one of the biggest in London. 


An Interview and a Hearing Test 


On arrival, | presented my appointment 
card at the desk, a filing card was made out 
in my name, and I was conducted upstairs 
by a uniformed attendant and shown into 
the Lady Almoner’s office. As you prob- 
ably know, a lady almoner is a social serv- 
ice investigator. She inquired what my in- 
come was, my age, and other details, and 
then showed me into a large hall where I 
waited my turn along with other women at 
10:30 A.M. Men are taken earlier. Prompt- 
ly on time I was seated before an otologist, 
who tested me with a tuning fork, and 
made various interesting comments to a 
medical student who was an absorbed spec- 
tator. My own hearing aid was discussed 
(and disapproved of!) and then I was dis- 
patched upstairs with another doctor for a 
further testing by audiometer, which was 
done in a telephone both with the attend- 
ant outside. My graph or chart was then 
shown to another specialist who is in 
charge of the hearing aid department. I 
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was shown only two instruments, a carbon 
and a valve set, both of which seemed ex- 
cellent in every way; but one cost consider- 
ably more than the other, and was not so 
convenient to wear. Air and bone conduc- 
tion receivers were tried on both sets and 
the former were found to suit me best. I 
was then sent back to the Lady Almoner’s 
office where I was given an introduction to 
the makers of the hearing device which I 
preferred, and a telephone appointment 
made for me. I was told that I should be 
able to buy the hearing aid for much less 
than its list price, and the batteries also 
would be cheaper when purchased through 
the Hospital. 

I had a very satisfactory visit at the 
makers’ that afternoon, and was given an 
instrument to take away on trial for one 
week. I was asked to pay for the instru- 
ment (if I decided to keep it) through the 
Hospital Almoner, not direct to the makers. 


A Satisfactory Hearing Aid 


I might add that the hearing device in 
question is almost exactly identical to the 
one which I have been using some years 
and which has an international reputation. 
But my device cost me around one hundred 
dollars, and requires frequent servicing at 
expensive rates to keep it in repair. This 
new device, with a triple microphone, is 
light, comfortable and clear-cut in tone, 
and costs only $30. The batteries cost 12 
cents less than my others, although they are 
the same size. I am forced to admit that 
the British hearing aid makers have man- 
aged to put a real bargain on the market, 
and what is rather remarkable, they do not 
even advertise their instruments. [ asked 
for certain changes to be made in the head- 
band, to make it more comfortable and 


(Continued on page 548) 
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She Helped the Doctors to Study Deafness 


By JosePHINe B. TIMBERLAKE 


EARS ago, when Miss Florence P. 

} Spofford was President of the Wash- 

ington Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, an article appeared in the VoLta Re- 
VIEW under the title, “Why Not Panto- 
mimes?” Miss Spofford promptly replied 
with another article entitled, “Certainly 
Pantomimes—We Have Done It.” 

Miss Spofford was one of the most active 
and effective pioneers in work for the hard 
of hearing in this country. As Harriet 
Montague said of her in the Announcer, 
“an account of her connection with work 
for the hard of hearing reads almost like a 
chronology of the chief events in this field.” 
It was only to be expected, then, that 
Miss Spofford should be one of the first to 
be interested when the idea began to be 
discussed that the hard of hearing might 
assist scientists in the study of deafness by 
contributing material for that purpose. In 
fact, she was one of a small group who were 
planning toward that end, and jocularly 
calling themselves “The Autopsy Club,” be- 
fore the suggestion ever appeared in print. 

In 1927, writers began to urge hard of 
hearing persons “to contribute to the solv- 
ing of the problem of chronic progressive 
deafness” by directing, in their wills and 
otherwise, that their temporal bones be re- 
moved immediately after death, for labora- 
tory investigation. In May, 1935, the 
Voxta Review published a detailed account 
of a plan for such examinations under the 
title, “Helping the Doctors to Study Deaf- 
ness.” This plan had been worked out by a 
committee of the Washington Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, in collaboration with 
Dr. George E. Shambaugh, Jr., of Chicago. 
Needless to say, Miss Spofford was a mem- 
ber of the committee, and as soon as the 
plan had been completed, she took the 
necessary steps to have it carried out in her 
own case. She was in excellent health at 


the time, but she gave exact instructions to 
those around her in case her death should 
occur unexpectedly. 


It was not until several years later that 
her health began to fail. During her last 
illness, Miss Spofford again mentioned her 
wish to have her auditory mechanism 
studied scientifically, and immediately af- 
ter her death in January, 1939, the instruc- 
tions she had given were carried out with 
the utmost care. Her friends who had 
helped in the plan, having ascertained that 
all directions had been followed, and know- 
ing nothing of the necessary delays in pre- 
paring for and making microscopic exami- 
nations, expected to receive a report in a 
month or two. They soon learned, how- 
ever, that a study of this kind is a long and 
tedious process. Many months went by be- 
fore they learned whether their carefully 
planned program had worked successfully. 

At last, on April 15, 1940, Dr. Sham- 
baugh wrote: 

“The sections are now completed and in 
the process of being studied, and we shall 
soon have a complete report... I hope you 
are not discouraged on account of the long 
time that has elapsed. One of the greatest 
obstacles in making studies of this kind has 
always been this delay, during which the 
initial enthusiasm and interest in the proj- 
ect has naturally tended to die out. I am 
not’ only convinced of the value of these 
studies but am more than ever encouraged 
by what we are learning about progressive 
deafness. There have been great advances 
in treatment. However, this does not solve 
the problem, because eventually we must 
find out why the hearing was lost in the 
first place and how to prevent it, and this 
will come only from opportunities such as 
Miss Spofford has given us.” 

Finally, early in July, the final report 
was received: 

“The examination of Miss Spofford’s 
temporal bones has been completed. The 
deafness proved to be due to otosclerosis 
with ankylosis of the stapes in both ears. 

“The loss of hearing in otosclerosis is 
due to the area of otosclerotic, spongy bone 
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which originates usually next to the stapes, 
growing over on to the stapes until the lat- 
ter is held solidly in the oval window and 
is no longer able to move in response to 
vibrations of the drum membrane. Areas 
of otosclerotic bone are sometimes found 
elsewhere around the inner ear and occa- 
sionally are found growing into the nerve 
of hearing. This somewhat unusual oc- 
currence was found in the ear of Miss 
Spofford. 

“These findings confirm the clinical diag- 
nosis of otosclerosis which | made on Miss 
Spofford in 1933. As you may know, there 
has been considerable debate amongst 
otologists as to whether or not otosclerosis 
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could be diagnosed accurately during life. 
It has always been our feeling that this 
could be done and this case is definite 
proof. 

“If we can present more evidence of this 
type, that the condition can be diagnosed 
during life, and if we can prove it by path- 
ological examination of the temporal bones 
after death, we will have made a real con- 
tribution towards more accurate diagnosis 
of ear conditions and thereby towards more 
effective treatment. 

“I am very grateful for this opportunity 
which, as you know, is rarely presented to 
an otologist, to observe histologically the 


(Continued on page 552) 


Telephoning by Radio 


By Rosinson 


The Hazards of Living Alone 


HE author of the book, Live Alone 
[om Like It, certainly gave no thought 

to the inconveniences of deafness to 
those who live alone. I read that book 
from cover to cover with the hope of find- 
ing a few helpful ideas against the time 
when I would have to live alone whether I 
liked it or not, but not a single thought did 
I glean from that book that helped me. 

I had not been able to use a telephone 
with any degree of satisfaction for a great 
many years, but my parents handled the 
situation for me as well as a third person 
ever can handle a two-sided telephone con- 
versation. Then the inevitable day of reck- 
oning came when both of my parents were 
gone. 

Answering the telephone became a prob- 
lem and a nuisance. It was a matter of 
either finding new devices to use in con- 
rection with the telephone to amplify the 
sound or having it taken out entirely, sub- 
jecting myself and my friends to the incon- 
venience that would entail. 

The Bell Telephone Company was con- 
siderate and helpful in every way, appar- 
ently trying to move heaven and earth to 


make me hear, and their engineers worked 
valiantly in my behalf, but the Bell Tele- 
phone amplifier was not powerful enough 
to bring sound to my low-geared ears. 


A Radio Attachment 


Correspondence with the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing revealed that 
a hard of hearing woman in Connecticut 
had a microphone-attachment which was 
connected with her radio and was used to 
hear conversation. I wrote to her and to 
her son, who is associated with General 
Electric Company, only to learn that her 
microphone could be used to hear conver- 
sation at close range but could not be used 
in connection with the telephone. 


The idea lingered in my mind but it was 
not until five years later, in August 1939, 
that I met an electrician who understood 
this microphone-attachment idea and who 
thought he could do the work. My radio is 
a table-model, seven-tube, RCA Radiola, 
over ten years old, and at that age it did 
not matter if experiments with it failed. 
The electrician took my radio with him 
under his arm, returning it in a few days 
with an added crystal microphone attach- 
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ment that picked up telephone messages as 
well as conversation in the same room and 
music in any part of the apartment. The 
experiment was a success in every way. 


A Crystal Microphone 


This crystal microphone is mounted in a 
circular box, ten and a half inches in cir- 
cumference and two inches high, thus mak- 
ing it of the correct dimensions to hold the 
receiver of a desk-model telephone. A 
sixty-inch electric cord is connected at one 
end to this circular box and to a plug at 
the other end, so the microphone can be 
plugged into the back of the radio to con- 
nect it with the detector tube of the radio. 

Also plugged into the back of the radio 
is a thirty-foot extension cord that is at- 
tached to a 1500-ohm Brandes double ear- 
phone head-set. I adjust this headset on 
my ears, turn on the radio, place the tele- 
phone receiver on the mounted microphone, 
dial my number, and presto! I hear con- 
versation from the other end of the line as 
soon as the connection is made. 


Long Distance Telephoning 


Once my brother telephoned to me from 
Chicago, a distance of four hundred miles, 
and I heard him as clearly as if he had been 
in the same room with me. What a thrill- 
ing experience that was! I do not hear 
everyone as well as I hear my brother, since 
his is a perfect telephone voice, but there 
are only a very, very few persons whom I 
cannot understand at all over the telephone. 
That is their fault, not mine. 

Because I do not hear the telephone bell 
ring, the Bell Telephone Company installed 
a relay connected with the house current 
that operates lights whenever the telephone 
bell rings. Any number of lights could 
have been attached to this relay but I have 
only two lights, one with a 150-watt bulb 
and another with a 75-watt bulb. One light 
is placed in a stationary position while the 
other is on the end of a long electric cord 
that I can take with me anywhere in the 
apartment. Use of the relay adds fifty 


cents a month extra to the telephone bill, 
making a total of $3.00 per month for fifty 
calls. 
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Playing the Piano 


Naturally, I cannot talk over the tele. 
phone all the time, so I use the microphone. 
attachment for other purposes. The thirty. 
foot extension cord on the headset enables 
me to walk all over the apartment without 
removing the headset from my ears. When 
I play the piano, the music is relayed to 
my ears over this same microphone-attach- 
ment, with the piano in the living room 
and the microphone in the dining room, 
fifteen feet way. This microphone can also 
be used as an earphone for conversation 
and is especially fine for two or more hard 
of hearing persons to use, since four head- 
sets can be connected to my radio at the 
same time. 


Radio and Dish Washing 


When the microphone-attachment is dis- 
connected, the radio operates as it always 
did, and I can listen to anything and every- 
thing from symphony concerts to political 
conventions, including serial stories, swing 
and jazz music, or news commentators. 
When I am listening to radio programs, the 
long, thirty-foot cord certainly is a great 
convenience which makes it possible for me 
to get a book from the living-room book- 
case or a handkerchief from a bedroom 
dresser drawer; to wash my hands at 
kitchen sink or bathroom basin; to get the 
newspaper from the rear porch; to open 
the front door and welcome a guest when 
my doorbell light flashes on; yes, even to 
make a raid on the icebox if I get hungry 
and don’t want to miss hearing a radio 
program. I have even washed dishes while 
listening to dance bands playing the latest 
tunes. 

This microphone-attachment cost $25.00 
which, with a few incidental items of ex- 
pense, brought the total to about $28.00. 

The natural query arises as to why a 
portable hearing aid would not give as 
good results in hearing telephone conversa- 
tion as this microphone attachment. The 
answer is that no portable hearing aid, in 
the present stage of hearing aid develop- 
ment, offers the same amount of power as 
a seven-tube radio operated on the house 
electric current. 
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A Sad Story 


By MarcareT Prescott MONTAGUE 


constantly being improved, and 

subject to the attention of many dis- 
tinguished scientists—for which those of 
us with impaired hearing, and our friends 
as well, should be everlastingly grateful. 

There is, however, one branch of the 
business which still leaves much to be de- 
sired; that is in the personnel and train- 
ing of the agents to whom the producer 
entrusts the sale of his instrument. These 
gentlemen appear to think that they can 
sell earphones by hectoring and bullying 
the unfortunate purchaser. Of course, 
sometimes they can, but how much pleas- 
anter all around it would be if one might 
expect here the same courtesy experienced 
in any other line of barter—in the buying 
of shoe polish, safety razors, vacuum clean- 
ers, and so forth. Happily there are 
blessed exceptions to this general rule of 
rudeness, but I am sure that others will 
bear me out in protesting that the customer 
is very often subjected to an amazing and 
inexcusable amount of discourtesy in this 
field. In confirmation of which I offer 
the following sad story. 

A year or more ago, I received a notifi- 
cation from a certain earphone producer 
to the effect that their agent would shortly 
visit my town, and requesting—nay urging 
—me to permit him while there to give me 
a demonstration of their new model. The 
announcement was attractive, well ex- 
pressed, and interesting. Moreover, I am 
especially cordial to this type of advertis- 
ing, since I am interested in earphones in 
general, for other people as well as myself, 
because my advice in regard to them is fre- 
quently sought. So far, therefore, every- 
thing was lovely and pleasant between the 
producer and myself. He was eager to have 
me inspect his instrument; I was willing 
enough to comply. Unfortunately, there 
was a lion in the path—one which certainly 
did not roar as gently as a sucking dove! 

When I entered the office and requested 


are on the up-grade, 


to see the model in question, the young 
man in charge showed not the slightest de- 
sire to display it, but demanded instead 
what instrument I| was using, and if it gave 
satisfaction. On my telling him, and re- 
plying that it did, he demanded insolently, 
“Then what did you come in here for?” 

Yes, he did—believe it or not! 

Well, what had I come in there for? 
Chiefly because his employer had urged 
me to do so. Certainly not to look at the 
sunset, hear the pretty birds sing, or be 
barked at by him. Why I did not at once 
take off the gloves, and explain this clearly 
to him was due, I suppose, to my being too 
astonished to collect my wits. However 
that may be, to his curious question | 
answered mildly that I was interested in a 
new attachment they were showing. “Oh, 
you're much too deaf for that!” he yapped. 

Well, unaccountably—but never again! 
Hear me swear it!—I still persisted, and 
requested to be shown a certain new form 
of earpiece which I understood they had 
perfected. 

“There’s no such thing on the market— 
it’s impossible to make!” was all I could 
get out of him. 

Foiled again! Incidentally I had the plea- 
sure of calling him up the following morn- 
ing, and informing him that there was 
such an earpiece, and it was already being 
marketed by a rival firm. 

Well, still suffering from the amazing 
meek persistency, I did at long last induce 
the bristling young man, much against his 
will, to show me the instrument which a 
fatuous producer was paying him to sell. 
And the instrument was a very good one, 
but how likely am I to recommend it as 
long as it is entrusted to that type of sales- 
man? 

And this is a true story. I have not 
embroidered it, and I am well aware that 
others can match it with similar unfortu- 
nate encounters. 

I believe some of the young man’s iras- 
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cibility was due to the fact that all un- 
wittingly I had come between him and his 
mid-day meal. But if his appetite is so 
to betray him, he should seek employment 
in a cafeteria or some other place of re- 
freshment. 

Now do not laugh. There are three 
angles to this story, and all are sad. 

It is sad that the possible purchaser has 
not only to undergo the strain of being 
fitted to an earphone—for sometimes it is 
a strain—but should have to suffer insult 
as well; unfortunate that the producer, 
after expending much time and money on 
the perfecting of his instrument, should 
have his efforts so often frustrated by the 
bad manners of his agent. And finally it is 
sad for the agent as well, who presumably 
does wish to make sales, but who through 
his own bungling frequently defeats him- 
self. 

The dispensing of earphones is no more 
a philanthropic undertaking than the mar- 
keting of any other commodity, and there is 
no reason for the agent to assume a high 
and mighty attitude in the matter, as 
though he were conferring a favor upon 
an inferior race. Moreover, producers are 
in keen competition, and as far as I know 
there is no hearing aid upon the market 
which is so vastly superior to all the rest 
that its agents can afford to offer it with 
anything short of their best efforts. After 
all, money does talk, and presumably the 
money of the earphone purchaser is as lo- 
quacious as that of any one else. So if 
we do not receive the courtesy due us in 
one office, let us not hesitate to betake our- 
selves promptly to some other. Of course 
people with defective hearing must occa- 
sionally suffer rudeness from the general 
and unthinking public, and are wise to be 
as cheerful and good tempered about it as 
possible, but certainly there is no reason 
for tolerating it in the purchasing of an 
earphone, where we are the very people, 
and the only ones, on whom the producer 
and his agent depend for the success of 
their business. 

How much pleasanter all around it would 
be if the producer would look into the 
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matter and see if he cannot improve the 
situation. Should he wish to undertake 
this, he might begin at the source, and, 
while constantly striving to improve his 
instrument, endeavor at the same time to 
improve the type of agent who is to market 
it. Do not suppose that a person can sell 
earphones acceptably simply because he 
understands their mechanical side. | 
might suggest that before engaging an 
agent the employer take a few things into 
account. Let him remember first of all 
that earphones are still somewhat on trial, 
The person who has at last reluctantly 
been convinced that he must at least try 
one, feels conspicuous and unhappy. He 
does not want the thing—unfortunate cir- 
cumstances have forced him to it. He may 
hate the necessity so much that he dislikes 
both the instrument and its agent as well. 
This of course does not apply so much 
to those who are already earphone users, 
though even they could easily do with im- 
proved manners on the part of the sales- 
man. But for the novice his first en- 
counter with an experience may be a nerve- 
wracking experience, for which reason 
good salesmanship would suggest that he 
be treated with more rather than less of 
the average amount of consideration. Of 
course all the novice’s unhappy attitude 
may be turned into a joyful surprise by 
finding at once a suitable instrument. But 
it does not always work out so pleasantly, 
and so promptly. As a rule the investi- 
gator has still to be convinced of the bene- 
fits to be derived from hearing aids, and 
an unsympathtic agent will be far more 
likely to make him bolt out out the door 
than make a purchase. 


So, by all means before engaging an 
agent for this service, let the producer give 
him a good looking over. Has the appli- 
cant a cold and impersonal eye? Is he in- 
clined to treat human beings as though 
they were pieces of furniture—Chippen- 
dale, or overstuffed, according to their 
build—for him to sit upon? Is his mouth 
irritable and his chin aggressive? If so, 
then do not entrust him with the sale of 


(Continued on page 543) 
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THE HARD OF HEARING DO NOT 
WANT HONEST SALESMEN 


By a Hearing Aid Salesman 


HERE is a woman by the name of 

Mrs. X who comes into our Hearing 

Aid Department every few months 
looking for an amazing new hearing de- 
vice that will make her hear perfectly with 
no trouble at all. She is treasuring some 
strange illusion about what a hearing aid 
ought to do for her. In fact, she ex- 
pects it to make her hear better than she 
did with her normal hearing. 

Mrs. X is the problem child of the hear- 
ing aid salesman. She has a very slight 
hearing loss, but her difficulty is most difh- 
cult to compensate. She has a mild case 
of nerve deafness and she cannot tolerate 
amplification. She has no bone conduc- 
tion. We have tried time after time to 
get bone conduction response but there 
is none. We insisted that she go to an 
otologist and his opinion agreed with ours. 
But she liked bone conduction. 

“T just love that cute little thing that 
nestles behind my ear like a tiny little 
mouse,” she would say repeatedly. 

We would groan. But we were honest 
with her and firm and we would not sell 
her a bone conduction phone. 

With air conduction, she could not hear 
at church or the “Ladies’ Poetry Club,” so 
that was out. She would not have it. 

We were handling at that time a certain 
phone which we subsequently gave up to 
take on another make. After we gave up 
the phone the manufacturer opened up a 
new office in our town and had a large 
blow up in the newspaper: “Factory Rep- 
resentative,” etc. 

Well, the factory representative got hold 
of our Mrs. X. He told her she could 


hear just fine with bone conduction. In 


fact, he said that was the only thing she 
could hear with and promised that in no 
time she would be hearing at lectures and 
church and the Poetry Club. He said, 
“I’m sure before long you will bless my 
name for selling you that phone.” 

Poor Mrs. X does bless his name and 
the name of all hearing aids as well. I 
saw her down town the other day wearing 
the instrument and she had the bone con- 
ductor turned wrong side out, but when I 
turned it the right way for her there was 
no noticeable difference in her hearing. 
She hears exactly nothing with that in- 
strument and she paid cash for it, as the 
salesman would not sell it to her for any- 
thing but cash. 

No doubt Mrs. X does deserve to be de- 
ceived and it is her own foolish fault, but 
it is very discouraging to honest sales- 
manship. 

We have so many examples of this that 
we have come to the conclusion the hard of 
hearing want to be fooled. They do not 
value the truth when we tell it to them. 
they not only want to be told they will hear 
better than they can ever hope to hear, 
but they want to be told they are hearing 
“just fine” over an instrument when all 
their friends and relatives realize it is neces- 
sary to shout to make them hear anything 
at all. 

If the hard of hearing could be ap- 
proached and advised to have their ear- 
phones checked or new models purchased if 
deafness has increased, it would be much 
easier for everyone. But they all seem 
to feel they need to be fooled and babied. 

It has never been the idea to sell a man 
a pair of glasses that would make him see 
across a football field; field glasses are 
recommended for that. It has never been 
suggested that a wooden leg would make 
a man win a running race, but such pro- 

(Continued on page 546) 
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Molly Mather's Mail Box 


Belshazzar had a letter— 
He never had but one— 
Belshazzar’s correspondent 
Concluded and begun. 

In that immortal copy 

The conscience of us all 
Can read without its glasses 
On revelation’s wall. 


—EmILy DICKINSON. 


OOR Belshazzar, to have received 
Pans one letter in all his life, and that 

one full of bad news. But then I sup- 
pose, letter writing being what it was in 
those days, he never had a chance to de- 
velop mail hunger. 

I think I was born with mail hunger. 
Certainly I started letter writing at a very 
early age. Among the effects of a dear old 
aunt who died not long ago, I found letters 
that I wrote to her, or printed, rather, when 
I was five. As she always replied to a let- 
ter from me by sending a new dress or a 
new apron with many pockets, all the pock- 
ets filled with goodies firmly tied in with 
safety pins, my epistolary ardor is ex- 
plained, perhaps. Still, I believe I would 
have been satisfied with no response but a 
letter, with my name on it, coming through 
the mail. 

Looking through some of these early ef- 
forts of mine, I am struck with the amount 
of labor I must have spent on them. I not 
only crossed all my T’s, but decorated them 
as well. I don’t know how I happened to 
learn, so young, what a gallows was, nor 
why the letter T reminded me of a gallows; 
but apparently it did, for I adorned the 
cross arms of all my T’s with little men, 
dangling merrily by their necks. I wonder 
how a psychologist would explain that; but 
I suppose it was just one of the ghoulish 
ideas children pick up casually, without 
thinking about them. 


Another Deafness Fan 


Well, anyhow, I’ve always loved getting 
letters; and right now I find Molly Math- 
er’s Mail Box especially beguiling. A re- 
cent correspondent assures Jaf that there 
is another person who likes being hard of 
hearing. She writes: 


Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


I’m sure I can’t be the 
first to write you that I am 
glad I don’t have to hear, 
Many times, on busy streets 
or in crowded restaurants, 
I have been thankful I could 
shut off my ear phone and 
just listen to some restful 
head noises—at least they 
seem restful after the crashes, rattles and bangs 
in public places. Hearing people have to put up 
with them, but thank goodness, I don’t. 

My best wishes to you for success in the new 
feature, which promises to be an eagerly read 
department.—E. Z., Pennsylvania. 


It’s nice to get such wholehearted ap- 
proval, not only of the art of being deaf, 
but of the art of Molly Mather. Here’s an- 
other orchid: 


Congratulations on your new department. It is 
splendid—fine, warm and human. I’m sure it 
will be a success. In fact, I enjoyed the July 
Votta Review especially—E. H. R., California, 


“Cooperate wid de Inevitable” 


And we have another letter from Jaf in 
reply to Mag, who rather took issue with 
him, you may recall, in the August VOLTA 
REVIEW. 


Dear MATHER: 


Actually, I think the second emptying of the 
mail box proves even more interesting than the 
first! 

You can tell Mag when you see her that I 
solved the problem of deafness by the Uncle Joe 
method. He was an elderly negro, you know. 
When someone asked him how he managed to re- 
main so cheerful and calm, he replied, “Well, 
I'll tell you. I’se learned to cooperate wid de 
inevitable.” 

Incidentally, one of the girls in my ring letter 
group has been scolding me terribly about my 
habit of treating deafness so lightly. So I told 
her that, nearly twenty years ago, a young woman 
—a mere child—working for the government 
here, wrote me that a friend had shown her some 
of my Votta Review articles. She insisted that 
if I wrote about deafness I should paint it in such 
dark colors that people would be horrified and s0 
proceed to wipe the plague off the earth. 

In my reply I said, “What about my morals— 
writing things I don’t believe?” Instead, I im 
vited her to a Thanksgiving party at the Wash- 
ington League for the Hard of Hearing. There 
I introduced her to Josephine Timberlake and 
Betty Wright, two of the best examples in the 
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world of the fact that deafness is no bar to a full 
and useful life. 

So what? So she became interested in efforts 
in behalf of the hard of hearing, quit her govern- 
ment job and went to work for the “cause” at 
about half the salary she had been receiving. 
Her name is Laura Stovel. But I think it still 
irritates her when I speak kindly of deafness.” 
—Jar. 


“Q Kind and Holy Deafness” 


Those who “speak kindly of deafness” 
date a long way back. I wonder how many 
know that a Hymn to Deafness was writ- 
ten in the sixteenth century. At that time, 
around 1550, there were two hard of hear- 
ing poets at the Court of France—Pierre 
de Ronsard, and Joachim du Bellay. Ron- 
sard was the better known. In fact, to 
quote The Story of Lip Reading, “he was 
the darling of four successive kings of 
France, and enjoyed the favor of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and of Queen Elizabeth.” 
It was to Ronsard that du Bellay addressed 


his hymn to deafness. 


Whence comes this sorry evil which is called 
deafness? 

Sorry only to the ignorant who fail to fortify 
their souls 

With the divine reasonings of philosophy. 

* * 

If one is deaf and deprived by that defect 

Of the pleasure derived through agreeable sounds, 

He is as well prevented from feeling not a few 
times 

The annoying discord of a wretched voice, 

A false musical instrument, the tempest’s loud 


roar. 


And if he tastes not the fine flavor of good table- 
talk, 

On the other hand he is not bored with the auda- 
cious cackle 

Of an ignorant preacher, or the poor argument 
of a sorry judge at the bar, 

The babble of women, the prosiness of priests. 


Under such circumstances cannot one the better 
write friendly letters 

Discoursing thus with finer effect than by word 
of mouth? 


You see, even in 1550, the art of letter 
writing was recommended to the hard of 
hearing. Du Bellay knew about head 
noises, too, E. Z. 

There is even harmony in such a world 


For those who have a ringing in the ear 
Whence betimes they hear the roaring of a torrent 
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Or again the silvery voice of gently murmuring 
brook. 
Thee I salute, O Kind and Holy Deafness. 


Miss Adelaide Stilwell translated that 
poem for the Vo_Ta Review twenty-five 
years ago; but probably our present day 
readers have never heard of Ronsard or 
du Bellay, so the lines will bear re-quoting. 
Incidentally, rummaging through back 
numbers of the Votta Review, I always 
find a wealth of ideas and of stories. No- 
body knows the amount of information, in- 
spiration, originality, humor and human 
interest that is bound together in those 
twenty volumes. 


Letters from the British Isles 


I meant to keep firmly off the war, but, 
while Molly Mather’s Mail Box has not as 
yet attracted anything from overseas, let- 
ters come regularly to the Volta Bureau 
from abroad, and they breathe so much of 
courage, faith and sheer indomitability that 
they are an inspiration to read and ponder. 
It is especially moving to me to learn that 
persons over there, dodging bombs and 
seeking air raid shelters almost every night, 
should yet find time to read the VoLTa 
REVIEW and comment on it. A Scottish 
correspondent writes: 

I missed John Ferrall’s usual employment ar- 
ticle in the February Review. I do hope he is 
not thinking of retiring. It is one of the best 
features in the Votta Review I think, as it gives 
a great deal of encouragement to the hard of 
hearing person seeking a job. . . . The activities 
of the league for the hard of hearing in this city 
are still being kept up in spite of the war and 
blackouts. I have heard that the Spurs Club 
of London (an organization admitting both deaf 
and hard of hearing) has stopped all its evening 
and social functions—a great hardship to its 
members. I like the nice new pale blue front 
cover of the February Votta Review. I hope 
you will continue to use that color. 


An Englishman sends us a letter that 
seems especially moving: 

We keep well and continue our jobs. Your 
magazine and the pamphlets you have sent have 
been a real help; in fact, a Godsend to us deaf 
folk. They keep our minds occupied and help us 
to forget the blackout and the war. 


Another English correspondent writes: 


Many of my friends have been urging me to 
come to Canada with M. [her small son] but I 
cannot see my way to do so. I built up this little 
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home of ours intending to make it my refuge for 
many years to come. I spent much money and 
effort on furnishing it and making the garden 
lovely, and I could not afford to store the things 
indefinitely, nor to sell them at a loss (no one 
is buying furniture just now, anyway). So I am 
just staying put, although I have registered M’s 
name to go to Canada if there is an opportunity. 
The government has had such warm offers of 
hospitality for our children from all the Domin- 
ions as well as the U. S. A. I wish he could be 
safe over there, though I should be lost and un- 
happy without him. It is so sad for the children 
to have to live in a world so grim and cruel. 
Our windows are painted with anti-blast, and 
criss-crossed with tapes against splintering. And 
we have a refuge cupboard ready to go to at the 
sound of the air-raid warnings. I cannot hear 
them, but my neighbors are most kind, and I 
have a signal bell just over my bed. 

The Germans always come over about mid- 
night, and as they are afraid to fly low, they drop 
bombs just anywhere, without aiming. While it 
does no harm to military objectives, it is a nui- 
sance to the civilian population, to put it mildly. 
But we don’t care when we consider what our air 
force is standing up to. They are the greatest 
heroes of all ages, those boys of 18 to 25 flying 
right across Europe, and unerring in their aim. 

The weather all this summer has been simply 
marvelous—weeks and weeks of unending sun- 
shine and heat, so that the flowers and all vege- 
tation, for that matter, are rioting with color 
and heavy growth. Everything is growing fierce- 
ly, as if to keep up with the energy and purpose 
of the people. Our garden is splashed with vivid 
pools of color, and roses are tumbling in great 
masses of crimson, yellow, white and pink’ over 
the trellises and walls. My vegetable garden 
keeps me constantly busy watering and weeding, 
and though I had to cope with my annual hay 
fever on top of everything in June, I didn’t let 
it get ahead of me! Truly, one doesn’t know 
what one can stand until war comes. 

My thoughts these days are very often with the 
deafened on the Continent, and I wonder how 
the Paris League will fare under its tragic new 
conditions; also how all my dear Swiss friends 
are bearing up. And Holland, with its sensible 
people who wear hearing aids on top of their 
picturesque head-dress. 

If we could only wake up and find all this 
nightmare ended—if we only could! Each morn- 
ing we wake up thankful that no bomb has 
dropped upon our little home! 


Here is still another letter, from a Ca- 
nadian correspondent who has a sister in 
England. 

Thank you for your kind wishes about my fam- 
ily in England. I had a letter from my sister 
today. She is in a part of England where there 
are daily air-raids. She says they spend their 
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nights dressing and undressing, getting up when 
the guns and bombs are active, going back to bed 
for an hour when things are quiet. The most 
pathetic thing, | thought, was when she told me 
how she got up at 5 A. M. to take the board off 
the window to let in a little light and fresh air, 
but said, “Oh, drat those guns again,” and had 
to replace the board for fear of broken glass, 

She also tells how the men have to unhitch 
the horses from the lorries, and tie them behind if 
there is no shelter handy, because the horses are 
frightened of the bombs and gun fire. She never 
says she is frightened—just that she is sorry for 
the horses. 

It was July when she wrote, and the children 
were in school evidently, because she says the 
little girl next door came home from school after 
the raid. She is only five years old, and she was 
quite excited. She said, “Oh, it’s nicer having 
an air raid at school than at home; the teachers 
took us all into the air raid shelter, and then gave 
us a goodie!” 

Well, Hitler will never get people like that 
down, will he? 


Mrs. Miniver 


Which leads inevitably to Mrs. Miniver. 
Has anybody read the book?* It is impos- 
sible not to mention it when one talks about 
the war and England, for Mrs. Miniver is 
a compound of the Provincial Lady, Jane 
Austen, and possibly Elizabeth of the Ger- 
man Garden, and she is plunged with her 
family in the midst of war without ever 
losing her delicate sense of balance. 

Mrs. Miniver has three children and a 
husband who loves her and whose eye she 
enjoys catching. “It seemed to her some- 
times that the most important thing about 
marriage was not a home or children or a 
remedy against sin, but simply there being 
always an eye to catch.” 

She sums up children neatly, too: “This 
was one of the moments which paid off at 
a single stroke all the accumulations on the 


debit side of parenthood: the morning sick-' 


ness and the quite astounding pain; the 
pram in the passage, the cold mulish glint 
in the cook’s eye, the holiday nurse who 
had been in the best families; the pungent 
white mice, the shrivelled caterpillars, the 
plasticine on the door-handles, the face 
flannels in the bathroom, the nameless hor- 
rors down the crevices of armchairs; the 


*Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, New York. 
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alarms and emergencies, the swallowed but- 
ton, the inexplicable earache, the ominous 
rash appearing on the eve of a journey; 
the school bills, and the dentists’ bills; the 
shortened step, the tempered pace, the emo- 
tional compromises, the divided loyalties, 
the adventures continually forsworn.” 


There is a chapter on buying gas masks, 
lightly handled, but piercing with unex- 
pressed emotion; there is a chapter, not 
about an air raid, but about the feeling 
after it was over. 


“They found themselves looking at each 
other, and at their cherished possessions, 
with new eyes. Small objects one could 
send to the country—a picture or two, the 
second edition of Donne, and the little an- 
telope made of burnt jade; others, like the 
furniture, one could more or less replace: 
but one couldn’t send away, or replace, the 
old panelling on the stairs, or the one 
crooked pane in the dining-room window 
which had made the area railings look 
bent, or the notches on the nursery door- 
post where they had measured the children 
every year. And these, among their mate- 
rial belongings, were the ones that had sud- 
denly seemed to matter most. . . . 


“Another thing they had gained was an 
appreciation of the value of dullness. . . . 
Mrs. Miniver was tired to the marrow of 
her mind and heart, let alone her bones 
and eardrums, and nothing in the world 
seemed more desirable than a long wet 
afternoon at a country vicarage with a 
rather boring aunt.” 


One reflects lingeringly, how much bet- 
ter off the world would be if the Mrs. 
Minivers were managing it. On a visit to a 
German speaking household in Switzer- 
land, her heart turns over at the resem- 
blance of the little boy, Hansi, to her own 
Toby. Hansi “after a day or two’s distant 
politeness,” had taken her by the hand and 
led her to a row of curiously shaped peb- 
bles in a secret hiding place between the 
wood-stacks. 

“‘Meine Sammlung,’ he said briefly. 
‘My c’lection,’ echoed Toby’s voice in her 
memory. How could there be this ridicu- 
lous talk of war, when little boys in all 
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countries collected stones, dodged cleaning 
their teeth, and hated cauliflower? .. . If 
only, she thought, sipping her black coffee, 
one could somehow get them together— 
not the statesmen and the diplomats, but 
Toby and Hansi, Igguldsden and Nicollier. 
If only all governments would spend the 
price of a few bombers on exchanging for 
the holidays, free of charge, a certain num- 
ber of families from each district. . . . In- 
deed, what always struck her when she 
went abroad was how much stronger the 
links are between people of the same call- 
ing than between people of the same race: 
especially if it is a calling which has more 
truck with the laws of nature than with 
the laws of man. The children of the world 
are one nation; the very old, another; the 
blind, a third: (for childhood, age and 
blindness are all callings, and hard ones 
at that). A man who works with wood, a 
man who works with iron, a man who 
works with test-tubes, is more akin to a 
joiner, a smith, a research chemist from 
the other end of the earth than to a clerk 
or a shop keeper in his own town.” 

I could quote Mrs. Miniver all day. It is 
a great deal to know that she is alive, over 
there in England, writing her weekly letters 
to the Times. (All the short sketches in this 
small volume appeared originally in the 
London Times.) And knowing that she is 
alive and unconquered, one cannot help 
feeling that there is something indestructi- 
ble, in England and in other places, too, 
that bombs will never reach. 


Vacations for the Hard of Hearing 


Life goes on, in spite of death and de- 
struction; and we go on, too. And our 
small problems loom large to us, as always, 
even though we do not face the large ones 
these others face. A friend sent me not 
long ago a column from the Washington 
Post, Mary Haworth’s column, to be exact. 
A hard of hearing woman had written 
Mary Haworth to ask her what to do about 
vacations: 

My ambition is to go somewhere in the moun- 
tains ... but I am very hard of hearing and wear 
a hearing aid, and therefore cannot take part in 


conversations unless with one person at a time 
who knows me well. . . I lack self-confidence and 
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social poise and become confused and agitated 
when thrown with a group where conversation is 
the principal diversion. . . I have no relatives 
near here who might go with me and it isn’t 
possible to have a girl friend so along. . . I have 
thought of hiring a traveling companion, but I 
cannot afford it. . . I cannot hear over the tele- 
phone, and if I were to be detained or laid up on 
the trip, I would be cut off from telephone com- 
munication with friends. 


The advice Mary Haworth gave her was 
excellent. The letter and the replies it 
evoked aroused my interest. And it set me 
wondering what other hard of hearing per- 
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sons do about vacations—how they man- 
age to secure enjoyable ones, and how they 
offset the indubitable handicap deafness 
presents to the traveler. 

Speak up! What do you do about vaca. 
tions? The question is still apropos, even 
though vacations are over for some of us. 
Put the answer in the past tense if you 
like—What did you do about your vaca- 
tion? The Votta Review offers one dol- 
lar for the best reply. 

Yours sincerely, 
MATHER. 


Too Many Alibis 


By Criara S. WEIL 


to joining in the condemnation of 

spoiled children, it has probably oc- 
curred to few of us of the dull ears to 
notice that perhaps we, too, can be classed 
in that bracket, though the prefix adult 
should be added thereto. How many of 
us are there, I wonder, no matter how 
thoughtful we may try to be of those 
around us, who do not demand special 
consideration on account of our common 
handicap? 

If we would but stop to consider care- 
fully all the extra steps our families must 
take to answer door-bells, relay telephone 
messages, arrange plans for us and so on, 
perhaps we would begin to realize more 
clearly how many extra demands we make 
on their endless patience and time! It is 
true, we ourselves sometimes grow a bit 
weary of focusing our eyes so constantly 
on moving lips, but isn’t it just as difficult 
for those addressing us to have to stand 
always in the proper light, and to enun- 
ciate “just so”? And what of deafened peo- 
ple so inattentive that they have literally 
to be prodded before they can be made 
to notice anything? And yet, it is always 
ourselves for whom excuses are found 
when nerves begin to fray and tempers 
grow a bit worn around the edges. 

Only recently, a psychologist was shocked 


accustomed have most of us become 


to learn that my father had said to one 
of my sisters when we were children, “You 
must always look out for C. You know it 
is very hard for her not to be able to hear 
well.” 

“That is the very worst thing that could 
have been arranged,” remarked the psy- 
chologist. “She should have been made to 
feel always that she was on her own, and 
thus learned even at that early age to be 
absolutely self-dependent.” 

Only after many years, often bitter ones, 
of trial and experience, did we learn why 
this would have been by far the better 
method. Now, although a number of homes 
are available to me, from preference, ! 
am in “a room of one’s own,” and we are 
all better off for not being too constantly 
together. The members of my family are 
relieved of having me perpetually on their 
minds, and I in return do not feel as 
though they must now repeat all remarks 
to me, seek to keep me in touch with every 
visitor, or apologize if they gather en masse 
around their beloved radio—my usual pet 
grievance! 

As far as possible, I had always tried 
to join in all the activities of the hearing— 
missed no theatrical performances I could 
attend, was a regular church-goer, and 
very rarely missed a meeting of the ve 

(Continued on page 554) 
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The Smartest People in the World! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


noon edition of the Stamford Her- 

ald on the desk of Betty Kinney, 
employment manager for the Stamford 
Chapter of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

“The mills of the gods are grinding 
much more rapidly these days,” he com- 
mented. “Look at the bottom of the first 
page.” 

Betty looked and instantly a headline 
caught her attention: STATE ORDERS 
TANNERY CLOSED. She read on to find 
that Mather Pilpay’s Valley Tannery was 
to be closed by the State Conservation 
Commission since waste products from it 
were seeping into and polluting the nearby 
stream, Big Bear River. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. Then, noticing 
Dr. Shelley’s expression, she went on quick- 
ly: “I really mean that. Mather Pilpay 
was horrid to me, and I have no reason to 
admire or like him. But I couldn’t have 
wished him any such luck as this—espe- 
cially when it will mean that his employees 
will lose their jobs, too.” 

The Valley Tannery, of course, is one of 
Stamford’s landmarks. It has been in the 
hands of the Pilpay family for more than a 
century. In fact, one of its buildings dates 
back to the Revolutionary War and is said 
to have served for a time as the headquar- 
ters of General George Washington. Mather 
Pilpay is a good man, but a very hard man 
—crude, overbearing and intolerant. It is 
a standing jest in Stamford that leather is 
not the only thing about the establishment 
that needs a thorough tanning! His is one 
of the few establishments in and around 
Stamford that are closed to deafened work- 
ers. On her most recent visit, some six 
months ago, he informed Betty bluntly that 


LD: FRANK SHELLEY tossed the 


- competition was too keen, he had no time 


for “charity workers.” 

“Charity!” she repeated. “The only 
charity connected with my efforts to place 
this young man in your employ, is charity 


toward you. You say competition is keen, 
and I tell you that your chief need, then, is 
workers who will use their minds to work 
out better and cheaper methods of doing 
things. The deafened, shut off from the 
distraction of conversation and sound, are 
in a position to think constructively Fr 

“Can’t use him!” shouted Pilpay. And 
that ended the interview. It also ended 
Betty’s attempts to place workers in the 
Valley Tannery. The boy in question was 
Morris Kennerly — 22 years old, a high 
school graduate, and a studious, indus- 
trious youngster who is going places. He 
profited by Pilpay’s action, since Betty was 
able to get him a position later with the 
Betton Advertising Agency, where he has 
an excellent future. Jim Betton says Mor- 
ris is going to make a fine advertising man; 
and soon. 

However, it is easy to understand that 
Betty has had no particular love for Mather 
Pilpay. Since she is most decidedly not 
one to turn the other cheek meekly, it is 
more than likely that sooner or later she 
would have found some way of repaying 
Mr. Pilpay—-with compound interest. It 
seemed, however, that Fate had taken the 
matter out of her hands. 

“Yes,” she went on, “I have had mo- 
ments when [| could picture dreadful things 
happening to Mather Pilpay — happening 
with my assistance. But nothing like this— 
nothing that would affect others, his em- 
ployees. He’s a fair man with his work- 
ers—you must admit that—pays them per- 
haps better on the average than most 
Stamford employers. Of course, as far as 
Morris Kennerly is concerned 7 

“What is that about speaking of angels 
and hearing the rustle of their wings?” in- 
terrupted Dr. Shelley. “There’s Morris 
now.” 

Betty glanced out of the window and sure 
enough Morris was coming up the steps, 
apparently in a hurry. She was not left in 
doubt long as to the reason for his excite- 
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ment, for he burst into the room almost 
immediately and extended the newspaper 
he held in his hand. 

“Look!” he cried. “Mather Pilpay is on 
the rocks! He———” Then he stopped short 
as he noticed the outspread paper on her 
desk. “You know about it?” 

“Yes,” nodded Betty. “And, believe it or 
not, I’m sorry for the old crab—really.” 

Kennerly threw up his hands and gave 
way to boisterous laughter. 

“We—we're a pair of softies.” he 
gasped, finally. “I’m rather sorry for him, 
too. That’s why I hurried down here as 
soon as | saw the item. Because, you see, 
it came to me at once that we might be 
able to pull the old man out of this hole.” 


“Pull him out of the hole?” echoed 
Betty. 
“Exactly,” agreed Morris. Then he 


turned to Dr. Shelley. “Maybe you'll know 
whether I’m on the right track or not,” he 
said. “I don’t know much about chemistry 
—except what I had in high school, and 
things I’ve read—but it occurred to me at 
once that this problem could be solved just 
as they turn skimmed milk and other liq- 
uids into solids—plastics. I mean it ought 
to be possible to work out an acid treat- 
ment to solidify the gelatinous waste——” 

“Of course!” cried Dr. Shelley, snap- 
ping his fingers. “Why in the world didn’t 
I think of that? Pilpay can is 

Betty reached over and patted him affec- 
tionately on the shoulder. 

“I don’t know what either of you is talk- 
ing about,” she admitted. “But I do know 
why Morris thought of it first: You are 
handicapped by your normal hearing, poor 
thing. It is so difficult for those who hear 
—distracted by so many noises—to think 
constructively. Look at Mather Pilpay and 
his staff — dumbbells! But Morris here! 
Ah, the deafened are the smartest people 
in the world!” 


Morris grinned happily. 


“It’s possible, I think,” he said, facing 
Betty and speaking carefully, for her bene- 
fit. “It’s like turning skimmed milk into 
solids—plastics—as I just said. I guess 
you know that there are acid treatments 
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that can turn such milk into a strong, solid 
waterproof substance suitable for making 
automobile steering wheels, for example. 
Or telephone parts — maybe that receiver 
there is made of skimmed milk!” 

“I wonder why Pilpay’s chemists——” 
began Dr. Shelley. 

“I’ve just told you,” interrupted Betty, 
calmly. “They are all normally hearing 
people at the Valley Tannery; Mr. Pilpay 
wouldn’t think of allowing a deafened per- 
son on his floors! So what? Seriously— 
I doubt very much if the Tannery has a 
chemist. Pilpay is a rule-of-thumb man, 
you know, and doing without chemists or 
other highbrow assistants would probably 
be his idea of economical management.” 
She stopped and picked up her hat. “I’m 
going down to see him right now,” she 
declared. “Frank, please telephone Jim 
Betton and tell him that I’m borrowing 
Morris for an hour or so—you can tell him 
why if you wish. We are going to see 
Mather Pilpay, and if he refuses to see us, 
I'll write out the explanation—suggestion— 
and fasten it to his office door!” 

Strangely enough, Mather Pilpay was 
willing to see them, and they were admitted 
with little delay. The old fellow was pretty 
thoroughly crushed, and misery loves com- 
pany and a pair of ears—even deafened 
ears—to hearken to its troubles. But Betty 
wasted no time on expressions of sympathy. 
She went straight to the point. 

*Do you mind telling me,” she said, 
“whether you employ a qualified chemist?” 

“Chemist? No,” muttered Pilpay. “We 
don’t need one. I’ve known the whole proc- 
ess of tanning leather since I was ten. You 
won't find any brain trust around here. 
That’s what’s the matter,” he added sulkily, 
“I didn’t have any smart alecs to tell those 
other smart alecs where to get off. All I 
know is how to make leather—good leather. 
What did you want to see me about?” he 
went on. 

“What I want you to do,” said Betty, “is 
listen to this young man. Just listen to 
him and don’t interrupt till he finishes 
what he has to tell you. Because what he 
has to say is important to you.” 

(Continued on page 554) 
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Deafness and Loneliness 


The Heart is a Lonely Hunter, by Carson 
McCullers. Houghton-Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. 356 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This is a beautiful and terrible book, 
written by a girl of twenty-two. In the 
depth of its compassion and the accuracy 
of its character portrayal, it is almost in- 
credible as coming from one so young. 

It is the loosely connected story of five 
individuals in a small Southern town. 
There is no plot, although there is a certain 
sequence of events hinging on the delinea- 
tion of personality. In lieu of plot, there 
is the strong interest that four of the char- 
acters have in a deaf man, Mr. Singer, 
who moves among them with quiet dignity, 
so withdrawn that none of them compre- 
hends him, and each invests him with the 
qualities he himself needs. 

Mr. Singer came to the town at the age 
of twenty-two, ten years before the story 
begins, and went to work as an engraver in 
a jewelry store. An orphan, he had been 
placed early in a residential school for 
the deaf, and had been taught to speak 
and to read the lips. Without encourage- 
ment in the use of his voice, and becom- 
ing convinced that the sound of it was un- 
pleasant to others, he gradually ceased to 
speak, and when he conversed it was only 
with his hands, which were very supple 
and expressive. At school, he had been 
thought intelligent. He could write good 
English, and had a considerable lip read- 
ing vocabulary; but in this town there 
was only one other sign-using deaf person, 
a Greek moron named Antonapoulos. Sing- 
er met Antonapoulos almost at once, and 
they set up housekeeping together, Singer 


lavishing all the " 
affection and 
warmth of his i 

heart on the semi- 

imbecile. Antona- 
poulos functions 

well enough to : 

hold a job as help- 

er in a candy store, 

but his main inter- 

est is food. When 

he is finally com- 

mitted to an insane asylum, Singer’s lone- 
liness is complete. 

He takes to wandering about the town, 
attracting to himself the notice of four very 
different persons: a little girl of thirteen, 
struggling with the emotional crises of 
adolescence, and burdened by a passion for 
music which she has no means of express- 
ing; a philosophical restaurant keeper, 
married, like most philosophers, to Xan- 
thippe; an expert mechanic, torn to pieces 
by his consciousness of the economic un- 
fairness of life and his inability to do 
anything about it; and an educated col- 
ored man, a physician, racked by the in- 
justices heaped on his race. 

“They are all very busy people,” Mr. 
Singer writes, in one of the many letters 
he inscribes to Antonapoulos at the asy- 
lum—and never mails—‘“they are so busy 
that it will be hard for you to picture 
them. I do not mean that they work at 
their jobs all day and night, but that they 
have much business in their minds that 
does not let them rest. They come up 
to my room and talk to me..... They all 
have something they hate. And they all 
have something they love more than eating 
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or sleeping or wine... .. That is why 
they are so busy.” 


To most reviewers who have written of 
this book—and it has commanded an as- 
tonishing amount of space in many pub- 
lications, from the Nation to the New 
Yorker, the deaf man is the chief character. 
As a matter of fact, he is more or less 
decoration, but he stands out because he 
is so different. The author lavishes her 
strongest sympathy on the young girl, 
Mick, who steals out at night to listen to 
Beethoven’s symphonies coming over a 
neighbor’s radio, and then spends hours 
putting them together again in her mind. 
In Mick’s mind are two rooms, an inner 
room inhabited only by Mr. Singer, the 
deaf man, and music; and an outer room 
where move the members of her poverty- 
stricken family, with all their problems of 
money and sickness and defeat. The real 
tragedy of the book is where Mick, in her 
second year of high school and just be- 
ginning to play the piano and to write 
down on slips of paper the music in her 
head, is compelled to leave school and go 
to work in the ten-cent store. Mick and 
Dr. Copeland, the colored man, are the 
most arresting figures in the book. 


Singer, the mute, moves among them 
like a ghost, gripping his supple hands in 
his pockets because he wants to talk and 
there is nobody who understands the sign 
language. Singer’s vacation each year is 
spent on a visit to Antonapoulos at the asy- 
lum. He always arrives loaded with gifts 
—-silk pajamas, baskets of fruit, a motion 
picture machine. He is thus burdened 
when he learns that the man he has come 
to visit is dead. His own interest in life 
ends at that moment, and soon after he 
commits suicide. 


The book is amazing for many reasons: 
intensity of interest, conciseness of expres- 
sion, depth of understanding. In sharp, 
cool sentences, the author draws pictures 
of all these frustrated people, and through 
her profound sympathy, without bitter- 
ness, she makes all of them come alive— 
even Singer, the ghost. 

H. M. 
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Some More Books About Deafness 


Complete Guide for the Deafened, by A. F, 
Niemoeller, A.B., M.A., B.S. Harvest 
House, New York. 256 pp. Price, $3.00, 


Handbook of Hearing Aids, by A. F. Nie. 
moeller, A.B., M.A., B.S. Harvest House, 
New York. 156 pp. Price, $3.00. 
Complete guides for the deafened seem 

to be coming into fashion. At least we re- 

viewed one in June and now we are re- 
viewing another in September, which 

counts up to a good many books on a 

hitherto little-written-about subject. The 

present compendium is made up of short 
chapters that cover a lot of ground, from 

“Statistics on the Hard of Hearing,” to 

Chapter 77, “Your Personal Adjustment.” 

The 77 chapters range far and wide— 

Sinusitis; Psychic Factors; Marriage and 

the Hard of Hearing; How to Hear the 

Radio; Voice Culture for the Hard of 

Hearing; Employment and the Hard of 

Hearing; Quacks and Frauds. 

The information given is accurate for the 
most part, and is presented in a clear, di- 
rect style of writing. It was evidently gath- 
ered and condensed by somebody who had 
access to and used to advantage all the 
publications of the Volta Bureau and the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
ranging over the past twenty years. It is, 
therefore, of interest to anyone who does 
not want to take the trouble of ferreting 
out all this information for himself. As 
a book for a student, it is of little use, be- 
cause there are no references to substan- 
tiate any of the statements made; there is 
no documentation whatsoever, with the ex- 
ception of a brief bibliography in chapter 
76, which mentions only a few books. In 
every chapter statements are made with: 
out exact reference to their source. For 
instance, “A study made of the inmates of 
various schools for the deaf may prove en 
lightening. There were 4,689 deaf chil: 
dren examined and they gave the following 
figures.” What study? Who made it, and 
when? “Damage done to the ear by noise 
varies somewhat according to its character. 
High pitched noises are more harmful than 
low pitched ones. If the source of noise 
is such as to give bone conduction as well 
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as air conduction, the effect is worse.” Who 
said so? Where? A research worker, gath- 
ering data on the effect of noise, would be 
unable to use such statements, however 
authentic they sound. 

As a matter of fact, by far the greater 
amount of information in the book is au- 
thentic. The author gets around his lack 
of references by suggesting here and there 
that for further information one can write 
to the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing or the Volta Bureau. 

As for the “Handbook of Hearing Aids,” 
it is an attempt to fix in print a subject 
so fluctuating that the briefest magazine 
article is out of date before it is is. type, 
and a whole book is outmoded before the 
date is stamped on the first page. Here, 
too, much of the information is accurate 
and to the point, but several of the hear- 
ing aids mentioned are no longer on the 
market, and many of the statements made 
have been superseded by the requirements 
of newer inventions. 

The chief value of both volumes is that 
they offer an excellent advertisement of a 
good cause, that of the hard of hearing; 
and the foreword in each, by Dr. Harold 
Hays, naturally adds to this value. 

The author of the two books is modest 
to the extreme degree of concealing all 
facts concerning himself. In each work 
he is referred to as the author of the 
other, and that is the only description 
vouchsafed. The inside fold of the jacket 
of each book, which is ordinarily the pub- 
lisher’s eagerly seized opportunity to “tell 
all” concerning the author, is, in each 
case, a complete blank. Inevitably, the 
question arises in the mind of any in- 
formed reader: “Who is Niemoeller? What 
is he, that not even his publisher describes 


him?”—H. M. 


A Sad Story 
(Continued from page 532) 


your instrument, for no amount of me- 
chanical knowledge will make him a suc- 
cess in the field. If on the other hand, 
however, he has a friendly eye, a good- 
tempered mouth, and a pleasing manner, 
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together with a clear voice, and if, above 
all, he does not harbor a belief that peo- 
ple with impaired hearing are also men- 
tally deficient, so that they must be treated 
like children, then he may be good mate- 
rial to train for the work. 

Some training is needed. In the first 
place, let the would-be agent, if he really 
wants to please, make an effort to learn 
voice control, so that he can speak clearly, 
and even loudly when necessary, without 
rasping his own nerves, or those of his 
client. It is necessary merely to speak 
clearly, somewhat slowly, and above all, 
directly to the person addressed. He 
should not turn away in the middle of a 
sentence, and he should especially give his 
chief attention to the possible purchaser. 
If the hard of hearing visitor is accom- 
panied by a friend, the salesman should 
not talk exclusively to the latter. It is the 
deafened person who may buy an earphone 
and who should have first attention. 

There may be some timid people who 
prefer to have their friends talk for them, 
but they are so rare as to be negligible. 
The agent who will keep this in mind is far 
more apt to make a sale, and stands an 
excellent chance also of securing other cus- 
tomers, and let him remember that he is 
not conferring all the favors in marketing 
earphones. 

And now in conclusion, I would give over 
criticism, and pay my tribute of gratitude 
to the inventors and producers of ear- 
phones, for all the trouble they are taking 
to assist impaired ears. And how I wish 
I could inspire the agent with some vision 
of his commodity. The client may not at 
first want an earphone, but if he can be 
fitted to one which is really helpful, he 
will want it almost more than any other 
thing in the whole world. The agent then 
becomes a distributor of pure joy; hearing 
to those who have lost it; a return to al- 
most normal life; restoration of self-con- 
fidence. . . What other salesman has such 
wares to offer? Since this great privilege 
is his, let him set about his business with 
grace and courtesy, and with all the best 
that he has to offer as befits one who may 
be marketing celestial gifts. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


Hearing Survey in One New York 
County 


The Fanwood Journal for May contains 
the report of a survey in Columbia County, 
New York, to discover children of pre- 
school age with impaired hearing. The re- 
port was prepared by Dr. Marion F. Loew, 
Assistant Director of the Division of Ma- 
ternity, Infancy and Child Hygiene, New 
York State Department of Health, who or- 
ganized and conducted the survey. The sur- 
vey was undertaken in consequence of the 
new law making deafness a reportable dis- 
ease in New York. It had been found that, 
from June, 1936, when the reporting law 
was enacted, until February, 1939, only 91 
cases of children of preschool age with 
hearing defects had been reported to the 
State Commissioner of Health. Of this num- 
ber, only 27 had been reported from upstate 
sections, the remainder from New York 
City and the metropolitan area. This im- 
plied that the existence of the Reporting 
Act was unknown to the medical profession 
and general health authorities, and a pub- 
licity campaign was instituted. Therefore a 
case-finding project was begun in Columbia 
County, to discover, in a sampling of the 
preschool population, the extent of defec- 
tive hearing in this group. 

The entire staff of the Columbia County 
Health Department cooperated. Letters 
were sent to all physicians and school 
superintendents. The five county nurses 
and four school nurse-teachers gave much 


Lewis Carroll 


time and effort to secure children for ex- 
amination. Clinics were held in the offices 
of the City Health Department of Hudson, 
where children were brought for examina- 
tion. 

Children chosen for examination were 
those who had previously had one of the 
contagious diseases of childhood: measles, 
whooping cough or scarlet fever. Prefer- 
ence was given to those who had contracted 
the disease within two years of the time of 
the study and who had been of preschool 
age at the time of the illness. The children 
were selected on the basis of their age at 
the time of contracting the illness, because 
of the difficulty in obtaining audiograms of 
children younger than four years of age. 

Clinics were held daily from January 2 
through March 15, during which time 520 
children were given otological examination. 
Of the children examined, 49.1% were 
found to be on the borderline group, hay- 
ing an average hearing loss of 10 to 20 
decibels in one or both ears. Six and one- 
tenth per cent showed a definite hearing im- 
pairment, having an average hearing loss 
of 21 or more decibels in one or both ears. 
Of these 30 children, only 5 had been ree- 
ognized by their parents as having had any 
symptoms of deafness, although 13 of them 
must be classified as definitely hard of 
hearing. 

The committee recommends that this 
study be repeated on the same group of 
children within one year, and this re-exam 
ination is advised before treatment is insti: 
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tuted. Another recommendation is that a 
comparative study be made of 500 chil- 
dren between the ages of four and eight 
years in a random group of an urban or 
rural population in which there has been 
no previous epidemic of one of the con- 
tagious diseases of childhood. 


Samuel Gaston Davidson 


Samuel G. Davidson, a noted educator of 
the deaf, died recently at the age of 75. 
Himself deaf since the age of 13, he de- 
voted most of his life to aiding other deaf 
persons.. Much of his career was spent 
as teacher in the advanced English de- 
partment of the Mount Airy School. He 
was publisher and editor of the magazine 
The Educator, and associate editor of The 
Association Review. He also edited The 
Silent World, afterwards The Mount Airy 
World. 

He was a strong advocate of the oral 
method of instructing the deaf, and par- 
ticularly of improving the English used by 
deaf pupils. He had a strong personality, 
was aggressive and forceful, and was a 
frequent speaker at early meetings of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. A native 
of Boonton, N. J., he received his educa- 
tion in the public schools and at Gallaudet 
College. He founded one of the earliest 
camps for deaf boys at Tamworth, N. H. 


Conference of Supervisors 
of Special Education 


At the invitation of the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, 
State directors and supervisors of special 
education for exceptional children in day 
schools assembled in Washington for a 2- 
day conference, June 26 and 27. This was 
the second meeting of the group in Wash- 
ington, a similar conference having been 
held in September, 1938. 

Of paramount importance among the 
declarations of the conference was the fol- 
lowing: 

This conference reaffirms its faith in the basic 
objectives of American education. In our de- 


mocracy the objective of equality of opportunity 
for all implies respect for the integrity and worth- 
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whileness of individual human personality. It im- 
plies equity of opportunity of a kind which for 
all children aims to adjust educational organiza- 
tion, equipments, procedures, and curriculum to 
the unique needs of individuals. .... . 

To the handicapped child the accepted ideals 
and objectives in a democracy require, as for all 
children, opportunity for a satisfying measure of 
self-realization, and opportunity for such appro- 
priate and adequate care and education as may 
contribute to an effective degree of social and 
vocational efficiency. 

The conference urged that each State 
make a careful evaluation of the extent to 
which all handicapped and otherwise ex- 
ceptional children within its borders enjoy 
such equity of opportunity. It re-empha- 
sized the need for setting aside adequate 
funds to make equity of opportunity for 
exceptional children possible. It recom- 
mended enactment of suitable legislation 
and the adaptation of progressive policies 
enabling the State to administer and to 
supervise a satisfactory program for the 
education of exceptional children in iso- 
lated rural districts and small communities 
as well as in its metropolitan centers. 

At the present time there are 13 States 
in which one or more full-time persons 
on the State educational staff have been as- 
signed the definite responsibility of super- 
vising a State-wide program in this field. 
These are: California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In 
three additional States, Kentucky, Mary- 
land and Minnesota, the part time services 
of one person are available. 


Summer School at I. U. 


The Indiana University Summer School 
held an eight-week session for the retrain- 
ing of children with defective speech and 
hearing. The work was under the Super- 
vision of Dr. Robert L. Milisen of the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic. Twelve trained 
clinicians and thirteen student clinicians 
were available for retraining children with 
defective speech due to faulty articulation, 
cleft-palate, spastic paralysis, immaturity, 
stuttering, and hearing deficiency. Courses 
offered were Speech Improvement in Public 
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Schools, Speech Pathology, Voice and 
Phonetics, Discovery and Readjustment of 
Children with Defective Hearing, and Lip 
Reading. Courses on speech were given by 
Dr. Milisen, the course on hearing by Dr. 
Warren H. Gardner, and lip reading by 
Miss Laila Larsen. The clinic collaborated 
with the department of education in giving 
remedial reading to those requiring it, 
among the children with defective speech 
and hearing. 

A hearing room, furnished by Psi Iota 
Xi sorority, was devoted to the instruction 
of hard of hearing children. A group hear- 
ing aid, group and pure tone audiometers. 
individual portable hearing aids (Ravox), 
a piano and radio, and retraining materials 
were available for the hard of hearing chil- 
dren. These children were not only given 
remedial drills for retraining their hearing 
and speech, lip reading, reading, and lan- 
guage, but also articulation retraining and 
speech improvement with groups of normal- 
ly hearing children. In the last case they 
carried their portable hearing aids with 
them for class work. 

All children entering the clinic were 
given articulation, hearing, reading, per- 
sonality, achievement, and psychological 
tests in the first and last weeks of the eight- 


week period. 
—Contributed. 


Phyllis M. T. Kerridge, M.D. 


Just as the VoLTa REVIEW goes to press, 
word has come of the sudden death of Dr. 
Phyllis M. Tookey Kerridge, the brilliant 
young Englishwoman who was known on 
two continents for her work in the field of 
deafness. She was a lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Physiology, Pharmacology and 
Biochemistry at the University College, 
London, and demonstrator in Applied Phys- 
iology at the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine. She wrote the report 
on “Hearing and Speech in Deaf Children,” 
issued by the Medical Research Council 
after extensive investigation in this field. 
Her pamphlets on hearing aids and the 
education of residual hearing brought exact 
knowledge in a branch of this work that 
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had hitherto been almost entirely experi- 
mental; and her careful, long-continued ex- 
periments and painstaking accumulation of 
data laid a sure foundation for the workers 
that will come after her. Her most recent 
contribution to medicine was the establish- 
ment of hearing aid clinics where the hard 
of hearing could have free tests of hearing 
and trustworthy advice concerning the pur- 
chase of a hearing aid. Since the begin- 
ning of the war, she has been assistant 
pathologist at St. Margaret’s Emergency 
Hospital, Epping. The cause of her death 
is not known. More about her and her 
work will be published later. 


The High Cost of Hearing 
(Continued from page 533) 


digous things are expected by the hard of 
hearing from a little earphone. 

We have one more example of a woman 
fitted with an air conduction phone in her 
bad ear. After three months’ use of the 
instrument she had a spell of sickness and 
had an additional hearing loss. She could 
no longer hear clearly with that phone in 
her bad ear. We gave her a stronger 
phone without results. We then suggested 
she put the phone on her better ear. She 
also had considerable loss in the better 
ear. But she would not consent to that 
at all. She would not even let us try the 
phone on her “good ear,” as she called it. 
As she could still hear with bone con- 
duction we suggested she go back to that. 
After experimenting she found she could 
hear better with one of our competitors’ 
bone conduction instruments. We refund- 
ed her money and she bought the compet- 
itive instrument. But she still says that 
our phone broke down after three months’ 
service and when [ tell her it is her hear- 
ing she gets furious with me. I believe I 
could have convinced that woman she was 
still hearing fine with my instrument if I 
had not wanted to be honest. By being 
honest I lost a customer and solved noth- 
ing. I repeat my premise—the hard of 
hearing do not want honest salesmen. If 
we always feed them on delusions and 
promises maybe we can keep them happy. 
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Hear at a distance and in any position 
—carry on group conversations. Hear 
clearly with this hearing aid based on 
advanced design technique learned in 58 
years of making Bell telephones. 


After an audiometric test, your dealer 
will recommend the Audiphone best suited 
to your needs—with air or bone conduc- 
tion receiver. Service in all principal cities. 
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“Yes—we've just installed a Bell Telephone Amplifier” 


The telephone becomes a source of pleasure and useful- 
through 


the Bell Telephone Amplifier. This is a small box... 


ness to many people with impaired hearing... . 


easily installed at any t h A 

control knob adjusts it to individual hearing 

requi ts—a switch turns it on and off. 
Ask your local Bell Tel Cc 

for a demonstration. It can be arranged at 

your convenience—without obligation. 


For a better understanding of the deaf, the 
hard of hearing; to learn the solution to 
problems brought about by deafness, 


Read 
DEAFNESS AND COMMON SENSE 


by 
Dr. James Kerr Love 
Price $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HEAR BETTER 


and Enjoy Life with 


RADIOEAR 


Help yourself to hearing happiness. 
Keep your proper place in the family; 
join the happiness of friends. Thou- 
sands find new freedom with modern 
VACUUM TUBE RADIOEAR, now 
better than ever. Balanced tone range. 
No disturbing distortion or noise. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


306-08 Beverly Road, Pittsburgh (16) Pa. 


RADIOEAR 
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A London Hearing Aid Clinic 


(Continued from page 527) 

steady, and these were effected at no extra 
charge, making the headband practically a 
made-to-measure article, different from the 
original type in several important particu- 
lars. The makers were glad to make the 
changes I suggested, and have written since 
to ask me if I am finding the instrument 
satisfactory in every way. 


Regional Association for the Deaf 


I have always deplored the lack of 
Leagues for the Hard of Hearing in Great 
Britain, or England to be exact, since Scot- 
land always has led in this respect, but I 
am glad to find that a movement is, or has 
been, on foot to assist the deafened in a 
practical way, through a weekly advice bu- 
reau, established by the London and S.E. 
Regional Association for the Deaf. This 
body, about which I know nothing as yet, 
hangs a notice in public libraries through 
the country, advising anyone who is hard 
of hearing or deaf and wants advice and 
help, to attend a clinic or office which is 
open from six o’clock onwards on Monday 
evenings at a central location. In our town 
this office is held in our Town Hall, under 
the auspices of what is known as “The 
Guild of Help,” and it is already attract- 
ing quite a few inquirers. Owing to the 
war, the London Headquarters apparently 
are not sending a representative, but have 
supplied one of our local officers with what 
he described to me as “a mass of informa- 
tion,” which the poor man has apparently 
not had time to digest! He is, however, in 
a position to give impartial advice upon the 
various branches of the work, and makes 
notes of each individual’s needs, whether 
for medical attention, hearing devices or lip 
reading. Whether any of these branches 
can be fully developed under present con- 
ditions, is a matter of doubt. But it is com- 
forting to think that in spite of the appall- 
ing uncertainty of our daily life and the 
strain under which we live, there is still 
some effort being made to help the hard of 
hearing. The harassed official to whom I 
applied invited me to return later in the 
week when he would be glad to discuss the 
work with me and give me all the informa- 
tion I want. I hope therefore to take up 
with him the question of the rising costs of 
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“That's the first time I've HEARD a complete show ” 


The Joy GOOD HEARING 


Words cannot begin to describe the 
thrill of “hearing again” . . . to attend 
church, the theatre, group meetings, 
and HEAR without nervous strain. The 
aim of every hard-of-hearing person is 
to be able to relax and enjoy good hear- 
ing at all times, under all conditions. 


Through the complete line of CAR- 
BON and VACUUM TUBE ACOUSTI- 
CONS, all who under-hear may now be 
fitted with an ACOUSTICON to meet 
their individual requirements. You will 
marvel at the clarity, power and dis- 


tance reception available with either 
BONE or AIR CONDUCTION. 


Arrange today with any ACOUSTI- 
CON INSTITUTE for a free demon- 
stration in their modern, completely 
equipped consultation rooms or in the 
privacy of your own home. 


Scientifically fitted . . . fully guaran- 
teed . . . economical in operation. 


Write Department 416 for free book- 
let “Good Hearing.” 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


“Friendly service to the deafened since 1902” 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


ee 
Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
e 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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batteries, and the best method of insuring 
an adequate supply for next winter. For if! 
the cost goes higher and another acute 
shortage occurs, the lot of the deafened will 
be even more complicated. 

One final idea I must pass on! The other 
day I was on a bus which was held up ina 
traffic block, and just in front was a man 
on a bicycle, on the back wheel of which 
was attached a large card (about the size 
of a motor car registration number), with 
the word DEAF in large red letters on a 
white ground. It could be read a long dis- 
tance off. Under present conditions, with 
so many motorists using bicycles on ae- 
count of the gasoline shortage, many deaf- 
ened car-owners and drivers must be hay- 
ing a grim time pedaling to and from work! 


Sex Education for the Deaf 
(Continued from page 505) 


home, and whether this is due to usurpa- 
tion on the part of the institutions, as some 
parents claim, or to abdication on the part 
of the parents, as some educators claim, | 
believe it is going too far. The home and 
family life form the center and core of 
our moral code, and if the home ceases 
to function as the builder and moulder of 
character its reason for being will cease 
to exist; and the downfall of the home 
and, in consequence, the downfall of our 
moral code will be only a matter of time. 
So, before the schools and churches re- 
lieve parents of all duties and ubligations, 
let them pause and consider, lest by their 
very zeal they destroy .what they seek to 
preserve. 


Vocational Class Issue 
The Mt. Airy World for May is designed 


as a classbook for the Vocational Class of 
1940. It contains photographs of the 


school officers, the vocational instructors, 
and of the graduates, all of whom are 
shown in their workshops. The vocations 
illustrated are automobile mechanics, bar: 
bering, beauty culture, business training, 
painting, power machine operation, print: 
ing, tailoring, and woodworking. 
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Hearing-Aid Today 
dis- 
with 
ac- 
det WITH 
york! 
urpa- 
some 
part There are a lot of things about this remarkable instrument to 
im, | claim your attention—that is, if you really want to know what’s 
7 what in hearing aids. Hearing in church, theaters, meetings, 
pases and lectures becomes a new thrilling experience. A trial ina 
er of place where you find difficulty in hearing will convince you 
_ that DURATRON is truly tomorrow’s hearing aid available 
a to you today. Performs perfectly in any position. Hear 
rime. whispers easily with DURATRON. 
ions, DURATRON price begins at $50.00 and DURATRON con- 
me tains completely crystal microphone and receiver. 
K 
Try DURATRON without obligation to purchase in a place 
where you find difficulty in hearing. Consult your local tele- 
phone directory under DURATRON for the name of your 
a local distributor, or write 
0 
the 
tors, 
are 
L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
ar: 
aa PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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WITH 
THE 


HEA 
TRIMM 


POLYPHONIC 


Wearable Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aid 


Reach out into the world of sound with 
this modern instrument, a development 
of Trimm, pioneers in the application of 
vacuum tubes to hearing aids. 


THE TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE DIST. 
1770 W. Berteau Ave., Chicago, III. 


Will you kindly send complete details on 
the Trimm POLYPHONIC? 


City... 


COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


A MODERN CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE 
SET 


Maximum power without distortion. 
Works in every position. 

Equipped with volume and pitch control. 
Easily worn and low in price. 


Ohtainable in either air or bone conduc- 
tion. 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York City 
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She Helped the Doctors 
(Continued from page 529) 


condition which caused deafness in a case 
examined during life.” 

One of the most gratifying sensations ap 
individual can have is the feeling of having 
left things better than he found them; oj 
having removed the broken glass before 
fellow-traveller’s feet. Those of us whe 
loved, admired, and worked with Miss 
Spofford feel a vicarious satisfaction in the 
knowledge that after her death she was able 
to give to science the service she had 
planned in life. 

We like to think that if she could speak 
to us today, she would say with character 
istic enthusiasm, “Certainly we can help the 
doctors—I have done it!” 

There is a lesson here for the rest of 
—a lesson that calls for immediate action 
Temporal bones can be removed quickly, 
and without disfiguring scars. They are 
of no possible use to us after our death, 
They may be of untold value to science, 
and to those who come after us. 


Teaching the Deaf in England 
(Continued from page 515) 


1a very definite time limit for staying in the 
room). In private homes, people tried to 
stock up with foods which would later be: 
come increasingly difficult to obtain. 

Physical activity seemed to be the only 
relief from the nervous tension of the time. 
Knitting was done, and tennis, badminton, 
billiards and table tennis were played with 
feverish activity—but teaching was impos 
sible for a day or two after an air raid. It 
seemed too utterly futile when we all ex 
pected to be blown to pieces within the 
week. 

I don’t want the above paragraphs to 
sound inordinately grim, but 1 am merely 
recording my own reactions and those of 
my friends to the tensest emotional experi: 
ence I ever hope to go through. 
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HEARING AID INTERESTS DOCTOR 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Midget Tube Hearing Aid Rated Highly 


QUTSTANDING contributions have been 
made in the past few years in helping the 
deafened and hard-of-hearing by the Maico 
Co., of Minneapolis. 


Its instruments for measuring hearing defects 
are today used not only by famous clinics of 
Minneapolis, Rochester and elsewhere; in 
Universities of Minnesota, Iowa, Stanford and 
others, but in every state of the U. S. and 
tbroad in England, Canada, Mexico, South 
America, and Scandinavia. 
Used by Leading Airways 

This instrument, the Maico audiometer, is 
wed by the U. S. government in the army, 
marine corps, navy, veterans’ administration, 
ind bureau of aeronautics. It is notable, also, 
that America’s great airlines, including Pan- 
American, United, Eastern, Northwest and 
American are using the Maico audiometer for 
hearing examinations of pilots. 


These Maico audiometers have proved invalu- 
able in the hands of ear specialists in diag- 
nosing hearing defects and from the exact 
tecords made, the new tiny vacuum hearing 
tids can be adjusted to give the correct hear- 


ing compensation to any hard of hearing 
person. 


Midget Radio Tubes 


The Maico Co. has utilized all its technical 
knowledge, gained in the field of audiometer 
hearing test equipment, to produce a small, 
wearable vacuum tube hearing aid. Maico 
aids are scientifically fitted in close associa- 
tion with ear, nose and throat specialists, and 
each individual is provided with an instru- 
ment which compensates for his own individ- 
ual hearing defects as shown by the physi- 
cian’s audiometric examination. Even severe- 
ly deafened persons can often hear a whisper. 


Accepted by A.M.A. 


The Council on Physical Therapy of the 
American Medical Association has given to 
the Maico perhaps as high a rating as ever 
accorded a hearing aid, an intelligibility rat- 
ing for all speech sounds of from 96% to 
100%. 

Maico hearing test instruments and hearing 
aids are distributed by the Maico Co., Inc., 
83 So. 9th St., Minneapolis, with special rep- 
resentatives throughout the U. S. 
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“MIDGET” ELECTRO-EAR 


ONE PIECE 
MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERY 


SIZE 
COMPARED 
WITH HAND 


One of the smallest compact mod- 
els. Handy and convenient. Runs 
on three penlight batteries placed 


inside. $29.50. 
Write for particulars TODAY. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 EAST 43rd ST. (A2), NEW YORK 


ATTENTION? 
Hard of Hearing 


Try a VACOLITE Wearable Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid adjusted to your 
individual requirements as determined 
by audiometric measurements. See how 
it corrects your hearing impairment 
and reproduces sound overtones and 


shadings with high fidelity and clarity. 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


VACOLITE 
Company 
3003 North Henderson 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The Smartest People in the World 
(Continued from page 540) 

She turned to Morris and said, “Now g 
ahead and tell him what a chemist coul 
do for him.” 

Morris spoke rapidly and convincingly, 
For once, Pilpay listened. The upshot wai 
that a telephone call was put through to at 
expert chemist, who agreed with what Betty, 
prompted by Morris, said to him over the 
telephone, and who also agreed to accom 
pany Pilpay to the office of the Conserya 
tion Commission and explain certain mat 
ters to the Commission in technical terms, 

In less than a week, the chemist proved 
that it was entirely practicable to work out 
a method of turning the waste into a solid 
that would not seep into the river. The 
Commission withdrew its closing order. | 

Was Mather Pilpay’s face red? You may 
believe that it was. But the check he handed 
Morris greenish-gray, and _ worth 
$100.00. Too, the doors of the Valley Tan! 
nery are no longer closed to deafened 
workers, you may lay to that. In fact, Pil 
pay is rapidly coming around to the notion 
that Betty is absolutely correct—that the 
are the smartest people in the world! 


Too Many Alibis i 

(Continued from page 538) ; 

rious organizations to which, by family 
tradition, I belonged. Yet there were many 
occasions on which my family still felt 
‘they must act as a buffer between me and 
the world. Gradually, I have tried to les 
sen the necessity for this, and my reward 
has been an added sense of independence 
and more also of that desirable poise which 
has ever been the quality I have most ad: 
mired in my hearing friends. 
If anyone should now ask me wheal 


consider most successful among the mali 
deafened persons I have known, I should 
immediately answer, those who are so itt 
terested in the lives of others, who hav 
found so much to engross them in té 

myriad outside affairs of the world, thé 
they actually forget that they themselvé 

have any handicap, and thus render it po 

sible for those who mingle with them tf 
forget it also! 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 


many in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
1 felt the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
e and LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
0 les Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
eward for advanced pupils. 
“ CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
st ad: Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
f Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
om TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Ps ami] This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
| oF with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 
so IN} constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
have from Washington University. 
n the 
, that For further information address 
selv 
t pos} Dr. Max A. Goxpsrern, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 


em 10h 818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 


CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 


Private Lessons Teacher Training 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Miss Helen Scriver Mrs. Lucelia Moore 


School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LIP READING 


PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR 
HARD OF HEARING AND DEAF ADULTS 
AND CHILDREN 


Teacher Training Courses 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, The Parkedge Apartments 
4907 West Pine Boulevard 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Practice Classes 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
FAIL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 1 


Current Events 
Lectures 


Private or Class Lessons 
Practice Classes 


Voice avd Speech Improvement 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS 
Information without obligation 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling Ordman 


but this is discouraging. so be sure to 


JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 


(Continued from page 524) 


he wants to say, rather than forcing him 
to say the things you want him to say, 
his language will improve much more 
quickly, and it will be much more pleasure 
to him. 


Il. The Present Progressive 


Many teachers do not approve of hand- 
ing out pictures to the children until they 
have had the present progressive tense; 
but, with a little care in choosing the pie- 
tures, a little watchfulness on teacher’s part 
when the children talk, what harm can 
pictures do? A picture of a little girl with 
a big apple is as plainly “The girl has a 
big apple,” as it is “The girl is holding an 
apple.” A picture of a boy in a soldier 
suit can be “The boy has on a soldier suit,” 
just as plainly as “The boy is wearing a 
soldier suit.” (In my part of the country 
nobody but the society editor ever says 
“is wearing,” anyway.) 

Let each child have plenty of time to 
look at the picture. Don’t hurry anybody. 
Then encourage them all to say something. 
Of course somebody will try to say what 
no one in the class has enough language 
ability to express. So it’s up to you to twist 
it quickly into something that can be said. 
If you can’t do this, drop the statement, 


praise the child for his “idea.” Idea is 
word the children soon get to understand 
and appreciate. 

Then let all the appropriate statements 
be written on the blackboard for everybody 
to see and copy once, at least. 


Il. 

When some big event is coming, like the 
circus, or a birthday party, or a_ picnic 
let the youngsters ask one another a lead 
ing question, such as, “What will you do @ 
the picnic, John?” This isn’t a question 
drill, so confine the questions to straight 
simple forms the children know, as the 


Coming Events 


point is to get Mary and John and the mi 


to telling what their chief interest in 
coming celebration will be. 


After all have spoken, let everybody 
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write what he will do. Let all copy the 
corrected statements, substituting the prop- 
er nouns and pronouns as they write about 
one another. 


IV. Visitors 

When a visitor has departed, start the 
children off by saying, “I thought Mrs. 
Z was very nice,” or “I liked Mrs. 
Z ’s hat,” and see how quickly the 
children will tell you what they liked or 
did not like about Mrs. Z————. En- 
courage even the stolid, unresponsive chil- 
dren, though all they say may be “Mrs. 


Z came.” Just help them to stick in 
another word or two; “Mrs. Z came 
in a blue car,” or “Mrs. Z came 


with three teachers from X—-—— School” 
—anything that will make it interesting. 
Help them dress up the statement instead of 
rebuking them for saying something every- 
body knows. Remember the stolid child is 
the one who most needs help. 


You may think all this is a slow way 
around creative language, but you will find 
it a big help in teaching correct English, 
as well as in helping creative expression. 

The two big things to remember are: 

1. Never stop a child from telling you 
anything, unless it is tattling. Let him 
say what he wants, first. 


2. Never let an incorrect statement slip 
by. Always have it said correctly, and 
written and kept in sight. It’s not enough 
to correct a mistake of this kind orelly, 
and quickly. You want the wrong word 
forgotten, the right word remembered. 


“A Help and Ornament Thereunto” 
p 
(Continued from page 506) 


predict, however, that her interest in the 
education of the deaf will not diminish, 
and that she will continue to receive many 
Her friends have had 
no friend more loyal. Her profession has 
had no finer “help and ornament.” 
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Logical System of Language-Teaching 
and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
BY MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
THIS is the book for which you have been wait- 
ing. It takes the drudgery and uncertainty out 
of language work and makes language a vital, 
living, understandable part of the pupil’s educa- 
tional life. 

TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 

Discounts: 5-9 copies, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3 Per Cent 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 


Berkeley California 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, - III and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books I, Il, HI, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value not only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”"—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

GRADE I 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 

GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 

the teacher of both juniors and 

adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality ma- 

LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 

ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 

Foreword by His Grace the Duke 

of Montrose, a published text of 

$4.00 

COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, Il, and III (mimeographed)........ $7.50 


All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE, P. O. Box 952, 
Chicago, Illinois 


$3.75 
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peech Reading For Appointments 
tudio Write or Phone 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
104 Rowland St. Phone: 5-8061 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILI 


WANT ADS 


THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN, by Marianna 


Macomber, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. Twenty 
stories, chart form, 19” x 24”, on hanger. Colored 
illustrations. Large type. Price $5.00. Order from 


author. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER of deaf adults and deaf 
children desires position. Minister’s wife with A.B. 
from Mt. Holyoke, graduate work at Yale, former as- 
sistant in Bible Dept., Univ. of Texas. Nitchie Method. 
Address Box L. T., the Volta Bureau. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ONE HARD OF HEAR. 
ING OR DEAF CHILD to go to school with hearing 
children and have one and a half hours’ private tutoring 
in speech daily with an experienced teacher of the deaf. 
Child must be under six years old and mentally alert. 
This is a day school in Port Washington, New York. 
Jean W. Leigh, 25 Ridge Drive, Great Neck, New York. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, stpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 


Austin, Texas. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER of the deaf desires a posi- 
tion for 1940-41. Employed at present but wishes to 
make a change for the coming year. Address Box DLN, 
Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 
Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 


2431 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Life is not measured by our years 
Nor tears, 
Nor by our worldly fears, 
Or cares: 
For life is measured 
And treasured 
Only 
By our dreams, 
Our deeds, 
Our faith, 
Our prayers. 
—E. W. G. Huffman. 


Unsolved Problems: A child, faced with 
problems beyond his solution or understanding, 
has two ways of meeting the situation. He can 
rely upon the help and protection of the adults 
around him, or he can shut his eyes to the diff- 
culty and pretend that it isn’t there. The habit 
of pretending that difficulties do not exist is not 
a healthful one. It is these unsolved problems of 
early childhood which furnish the stimulus to ir- 
rational worry in later life. | 

Parents must have sympathetic imaginations, so 
that they may sense the fact that the child is 
worrying, and discover the cause of it. To talk 
it over with a grownup will dissipate his fears. 

—Temple Burling, M.D. 


Fresh Eyes.—We need to recover the child- 
hood delight of playing with ideas, letting our 
fancy run riot for the sheer joy of it. 

Originality has been defined as a pair of fresh 
eyes. Have you ever tried to see the world 
through the eyes of your employer, your cus- 
tomer, or the person you are careful to avoid? 
To do this improves your imagination and in- 
creases the pleasure of using it. 

Charles Darwin used to play with what he 
called Fools’ Experiments. “Thinking wild” has 
solved many a problem after systematic serious 
thinking failed. As long as Isaac Singer’s mind 
was chained to the idea of a needle with the eye 
in the blunt end, he got nowhere. When he tried 
the Fool’s Experiment of putting the eye in the 
point, the sewing machine became practicable. 

—Ray Giles. 

(He did not think up by himself the idea of a 
needle with the eye in the point. He watched a 
Baltimore oriole building her nest, weaving with 
the thread in the point of her bill. That gave 
him the idea of his needle.—Eb.) 


All things were in chaos when Mind arose and 
made order.—Anaxagoras. 
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Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


Sooner, yet!—The struggling young artist 
was putting on a bold front to the landlord who 
had come to demand the rent. “My dear fellow,” 
said the artist condescendingly, “don’t bother over 
the delay in a few paltry dollars’ room rent. The 
time will come when people will stop in front of 
your house and say, ‘Cobalt the artist used te 
work here’.” 

The landlord wasn’t impressed. 

“If you don’t pay your rent by tonight,” he said, 
darkly, “they'll be able to say it tomorrow.” 


Misapprehension.—Sometimes when you feel 
about ready to die because of the embarrassment 
a blunder has caused you, you might think of a 
certain vicar who had agreed to award the prizes 
at the conclusion of a summer carnival given for 
the benefit of his church by the members of his 
congregation. As he looked about him on the 
grounds he was scandalized by the costumes worn 
by some of the younger girls—slacks and such 
boyish things. “Look at that young girl there,” 
he commented to the person next to him. “I 
mean the one with the short hair, the cigarette 
and the breeches—slacks. Is it really a girl—or 
a boy?” “A girl,” said his companion. “She’s 
my daughter.” “My dear sir!” cried the minister, 
much flustered. “Do forgive me. I would never 
have been so outspoken had I known you were her 
father.” “I’m not,” said his companion. “I’m 
her mother.” 


Noble Defender.—The dog wasn’t much to 
look at, and the owner felt a little apologetic 
about him apparently, for he hastened to answer 
the visitor’s rather amused glance at the dog by 
remarking, “He isn’t a pedigreed dog, of course, 
but he really is useful. No burglar or tramp ever 
gets near the house without Fido’s giving us warn- 
ing.” “That’s good!” agreed the visitor. “Goes 
right after them, does he?” “Well, no,” con- 
fessed the owner. “He just runs into the house 
and crawls under the sofa.” 


Dull.—The young daughter was home from 
college and her boy friend had been forced to 
cancel his date. Dad thought he would ease 
things up by taking daughter to a movie. It hap- 
pened to be an ultra-modern play and quite shock- 
ing in its frankness and Dad was considerably 
embarrassed. “I’m sorry I brought you, Peg,” he 
whispered finally. “This is hardly a play for a 
girl of your age.” She patted his hand fondly 
and whispered back. “Oh, I don’t mind, Dad: 
itll probably liven up a bit before the end.” 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Objective: to awaken and develop the 
ability of the child to enter happily into 
all normal relationships of home and 
community. 


Both parent and child attend 
Intensive, Short-Term Classes. 


Training includes analysis and practice 
in production of speech sounds; methods 
of home teaching that give the child un- 
derstanding and use of language, and the 
ability to speak intelligibly; observation 
of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 
eal, individualized program of home ac- 
tivity that will secure the desired results. 
Two or more families in the same locality can 


secure this training together at home by special 
arrangement. 


For further information address 
Parent-Child Training Institute 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
. .. a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 34™ STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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